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Marboleum Patterns il 
above: Ground, greenM 99, Br 
Nook inlays, M/92 and kitchen inlays, M 12 
area back of sink, M 39. Domolite plastic curtains in b 

nook pattern 1449 and in kitchen pattern 1442 


Poddling ... scampering ... dancing ... when the 
family’s feet have grown and carried them away from 
home. the Marboleum floor will still be resilient. col- 
ourful and show little signs of wear... Its durability 


makes Marboleum your most economical floor covering 


... for any room in the house. Poa 
A product of an 
DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED \ 
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Readin’ and ‘Ritin 
and ‘Rithmetic 
Taught to the Tune 

of the Hick’ry Stick... 


Back in the 60’s the man 





» knew his letters and 
‘Goes-into’s” turned 
cher for the settlers’ 
lren. Gathered round 
glowing base-burner 
y took their first steps 
ird becoming citizens of 
eat country as the 
|)minie passed on to them 
store of knowledge. This 
t voluntary teaching was 
n replaced by a regular 
s-00l system, for none 
k ow better than our fore- 
': ners that no real progress 
co. be accomplished with- 
o\' widespread education. 
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Cover: Most publicized of the U.S. imports to Cana- 
dian football fields is star passer Frank Filchock. 
His one-man air offensive sparked the Montreal 
\louettes’ play which won them the Grey Cup last 
vear. This will be his fourth season playing the Cana- 
dian game. He Canadian football and the 
plavers backs especially - highly, but says Cana- 
dian players have a disadvantage in football com- 
pared with their opposite numbers in the U.S They 
don't start plaving early enough and expert coaching 
doesn’t come until they get into some of the bigger 
It’s the same advantage Canad.an athletes have in hockey over 
American ones. On Page 9, sportswriter Dink Carroll interviews Filchock and 
takes a long, hard look at Canadian football—Photo by David Bier 
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Acceptance: 
the general feature articles, you will be doing just what 86 per cent of our 
readers do. (And SN readers make up the most influential group of magazine 
readers in Canada!) 

If vou are a woman reader, chances are 9 to | that you will read the World 
of Women feature this week, next week and the week after that 

If you are a male reader, there are similar odds that you will read Front Page, 
World Affairs, Ottawa View and National Round-Up. 

If you are under 35, chances are that the departments you'll turn up more 
often are Filmy, Theatre, Books, The Lighter Side and Front Page. 

These are just a few of the interesting points we have discovered in a recent 
This information tells 
readers are. It is all 


As vou turn the pages of this issue of SATURDAY NiGHr and read 


survey tor SN by an independent research organization. 
us what vou like about SN and what you* interests as 
material for SN editors to make your favorite weekly mean more to you 
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Today the 3 R’s 
are a big investment 


The Mutual Life of Canada 
invests in municipal bonds 
and provincial debentures, 
providing cash for new 
buildings used for the 
advancement of learning. 
Since 1869 The Mutual Life 
of Canada has not only 
provided protection for 
Canadian homes and funds 
for the individual’s educa- 
tion, but shared also in the 
building of schools and in 
almost every phase of 
Canada’s development 

We can truly say, 

“The Mutual has 


grown with Canada.” 
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TROOPS FOR EUROPE? 


NO ONE here supposes that the ques- 
sending Canadian troops to 
Europe has been closed. Nor—what- 
ever the headlines conveyed—did PM 
St. Laurent say it was. He said only 
our present view is” that Canada can 


tion of 


make a better contribution through 
rms and equipment. This did not 


really take us any further than the 
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Profitable Operation 


Keg cabtet Cldeguale 


Working Capital 


jee officers of many business concerns, 
both small and large. 

have brought 
their financial needs. Working funds which 
formerly were adequate are no longer ~ulli- 
cient to permit operation at top efliciency, 
pleased to discuss with you. 
ways and means of providing additional 


working funds as needed. 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


OTTAWA VIEW 


earlier statements by Pearson and 
Claxton. It merely confirmed that the 
Government’s view had not been 
changed by the speech of Winston 
Churchill or by anything that allied 
governments had suggested. 

In mid-July, you'll remember, the 
Government had no intention of send- 
ing troops to Korea: but it announced 
the Special Force on August 7. 








find that chang- 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


ONE DIVISION: 40,000 


FROM the military point of view 
Churchill's suggestion of “two or three 
divisions” from Canada is considered 
unrealistic. The experts say that one 
full-strength division of 20,000 men in 
Europe would require another 10,000 
to maintain it along the supply route. 

That’s to say 30,000 men needed 
outside Canada. In addition, a division 
that has to be considered as a fighting 
unit needs the support of replace- 
ments. That would mean another 
10,000 men armed, trained and pre- 
pared in Canada—in addition to the 
force required for home defence. 

On this calculation dispatch of a 
single division would mean 40,000 
more soldiers—half the complement 
now authorized for all services. 

Many observers believe that the 
Government will eventually yield to 
the pressure of its allies and of the 
Canadian people and send a force 
overseas. But even they doubt if it 
will reach the size of a division. 

Brooke Claxton is trying to speed 
up the dispatch of RCAF units for 
training in Britain: but that decision 
was announced last spring. 


DEFENCE ORDERS WHEN? 
GOVERNMENT machinery has not 


yet been geared to sift and place large 
defence orders from our allies. There 
is still no definite priority system, and 
no power to require any manufacturer 
to switch from. civilian to military 
production (except that C. D. Howe 
could cut off his raw materials if they 
are needed for defence). 

The U.S. has already placed some 
orders in Canada, but the Atlantic 
Treaty powers are only just starting 
on the business of allocating orders 
to different countries. We know what 


the deficiency list is, and what items 
on it have highest priority. They in 
clude aircraft, electronic equipment, 


motor vehicles. We might be called on 
for any of these, but don’t know yet 
Whether we will be. 

It’s confidentl, expected that our 
offer to supply Army equipment from 
stores will be accepted. But the 
Army’s list of replacement needs is 
not vet prepared in detail: still less is 
should build here 
trom the 


it decided what we 


and what we should buy 
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Stand up in day-long comfort. 
Wear a SLATER. 
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U.S. Certain types of motor v. hick 
(excluding the heaviest) are det:nitely 
on the list for manufacture here Pres. 
ent appropriations provide fo: |ittle 
beyond tooling up. It is not ini ondeg 
to place our full mobilization need 
in one big order. But European need 
could swell our own program ato , 
considerable demand. Motor \¢ hicle 
for the Special Force had 0 fy 
bought from the U.S. 


CONSTITUTION ASAIN 


WHEN the constitutional con! renee 
reconvenes in Quebec City 01 Sep. 
tember 25, Maurice Duplessis \\ ho; 
to PM St. Laurent and fello pro- 
vincial premiers. The Premies wij 
renew the discussions they started jn 
January, and will find the fron: great. 
ly narrowed. The sub-committee o' 
the Attorneys-General (which includ. 
ed Duplessis himself) has cleaied the 
ground down to the relatively fey 
vital questions. These are also the 
highly contentious questions. 13) 
the greater part of the BNA Act hay 
been neatly tucked away into one oj 
the six agreed categories: but the nub 
of the problem faces the premiers 
That is how much te “entrench.” s 
that it can’t be changed without the 
agreement of all the provinces Que 
bec, for example, has always wante: 
the provincial power over “proper! 
and civil rights” to be “entrenched 
Others, with the prairie provinces 
the lead, would rather have no agree 
ment at all than “entrench 
clause. Politics and personal rivalr 
have generally overshadowed 
merits of the argument. But eve 
without these added difficulties 
highly complex legal question how t 
give proper safeguards to the | 
rights of Quebec without tying 
whole country in an impossib!\ rg 
constitution. 


MR. SPEAKER'S TRIP 


House of Commons 


Leade 


THI 
on a note of harmony 
the parties wished “bon voy 

Mr. Speaker Ross Macdonald. Hi 
with Mrs. Maced 
represent the Canadian H 
Commons at the opening ot 
Chamber of the British H 
Commons Ross Macdona 
dignified and soft-spoken, w 
dignity of his office with a 
that commands the 
House. His wife has been a 

and kindly hostess to hundreds »! pe 
ple. They are just the modo! a 
friendly couple most Canadian sou\ 
choose to represent them al ore 
occasion like this. And it is a g vat oc 
casion, as Commons speakers sal 
when the Mother of Parliame its | 
turns to a new building after ‘ie | 
one had been destroyed by n wh 
did not believe in Parliament 


sails soon 


I espee I 


also a lesson to the current y 
men who don’t believe in Pat rents 
ea 





Next Week in Saturday * ght 
“Should We Send 
4 
Troops To Europe? 
by Michael Barkwoy 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 


HAR .Y MULLINS’ resignation 
from ‘be Senate stirred old mem- 
ories. |hree of the most famous 
cattle ven of southern Alberta were 
ime in the Red Chamber to- 


at on 
? gethe:. Pat Burns and Dan Riley 
* are dod. A good journalist could 


h yarn from the life of any 


$ get: 


> one them. 
A .orv of the three would recall 
the ilous days of the ranching 


? era in the Foothills, the Porcupine 


: coun the Cypress Hills, the 
: Wild !lorse, the Sage Creek coun- 
? try, and the Blood Reserve. Those 
i days Degan about 1880, and a 
quarts) of a century later the on- 
? comin: horde of immigrants was 


throw ng a network of barbed wire 
across the open range, driving back 
the ranchers to the Hills. Colonel 


Mullins rode all through that un- 
forgettable era. There are retired 
members of the Mounted Police 
ind ageing ranchers who still re- 
men him as cattle trader and 


of the Cochrane Ranche 
pelled it with an “e”’). 
Mullins was born in England ot 


1 We mother and a Manx father. 
He { a warm streak of poetry 
ind itimentality about him. I 
ished him once how he came to 


spend so many of his days riding 
the Alberta range. He told me that 
bout the time of the Saskatchewan 
(he'd be 24 at the time) 

in Glasgow, Scotland, when 

of wild Canadian range 

dewn the street. It 
m at the time, he said, that 
crazV idea to turn them 
that. They should have 
near the docks. 
\ the sight stimulated his 
n the North-West. He de- 


20 Ort 


v c ime 


itchered 


there to see the 


they had come from. 


First Mr. Big 


\1 


that Senator 
Cochrane was the first 
southern Alberta 

started out with exten- 
e Interests in the East. He 
enormous leased range in 

\lberta, and he bought, 
on, 66,500 acres at a dol- 
cre. This was the heart of 
dings of the Cochrane 
Co. gathered. Col. James 
of Calgary, said Mullins, 
lirst general manager of the 
e Ranche, and Col. Mul- 
the last. 


S told) me 
\I ‘ H 
) her in 


S negotiated the sale of 
{ of the Cochrane Ranche 
‘lormon Church for $6 an 
te Church paid $99,000 
! contracted to pay the re- 
at $60,000 a year. 

| herd of the Cochrane 
Was sold at the same time 
sell and. Cowdrey (a pri- 
ker of Macleod) for $240,- 
Jaunsell, recalled Mullins, 


tees 
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Famous Range Rider Retires 


wrote the cheque for $240,000 
with the stub of a lead pencil, 
using a stock saddle to support the 
cheque book. 

The directors of the Cochrane 
Ranche were very pleased with 
Mullins’ services in the sale of the 
property; to remember the occa- 
sion they made him a presentation 
of an elaborate gold watch. It 
must have been the most intricate 
a cowboy ever carried. He showed 
it to me one day in the Parliamen- 
tary cafeteria. When you pressed a 
little button, it struck the hour, 
quarter hour and minute. It was a 
great thing to keep under your pil- 
low or your saddle, the Senator ob- 
served. It cost $300, a lot of money 
in 1905. When he took it to be 
cleaned, he said, the jeweller 
charged him $14 for it was “a 
complicated bit of machinery.” 


Cheque Story 


Once, buying cattle along the 
Milk River, Mullins gave a cattle- 
man his own cheque for $1,600. It 
failed to turn up at the bank. Five 
years later, when Col. Mullins was 
living in Winnipeg, he received a 
telegram asking if it was still good. 
He had written it off by this time, 
but of course honored it then. 

When Senztor Mullins told me 
this story he did not know the cir- 
cumstances under which it had fi- 
nally appeared. But a Mounted Po- 
lice officer who read my account of 
the cheque told me the rest. 

A rancher named George Hay- 
cock on Half Breed Creek had got 
hung up on the stirrups of his pony 
in the Cypress Hills and was so 
severely injured that he died eight 
das later. When the time came to 
sell Havcock’s fixed property, a 
Dane named Pete Hall offered to 
buy. Hall pulled out of his pocket 
a Bull Durham tobacco sack and 
tossed it to the executor, who emp 
tied the contents on the table 
Among the contents was the 
cheque for $1,600, signed by Harry 
Mullins, and five years old. The 
executor gagged a bit at accepting 
such an ancient cheque, but finally 
said: “If I didn’t know this man 
was still in the cattle business at 
Winnipeg, I wouldn't take it.” A 
wire to Winnipeg cleared up the 
matter. After that, Pete Ha!l made 
a point of going into Lethbridge 
a year and depositing any 
cheques he had accumulated 


once 


by 
Wilfrid 
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Financing 


Canadian Industry 


The increasingly competitive nature of 
to-day’s markets often requires new and 
improved methods of industrial production. 


A modernization program may demand 
more funds than are readily available from 


company resources. 


This problem may 


be aggravated by the need for increased 
working capital necessitated by higher 
costs of production and raw materials. 


Executives of corporations with a problem 
of this nature are invited to consult with 
us concerning the availability of additional 


capital. 


Inquiries will receive careful attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Toronto 
Ottawa 


Limited 


Vancouver 
Kitchener 


Montreal 
Hamilton 


Winnipeg 
London, Ont. 


Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 


New York 





CHINESE ELM 
15-18 inches 
18-24 inches 

AMUR PRIVET 
18-24 inches 

2-3 ft. 

ALPINE CURRANT 
15-18 inches 
18-24 inches 

JAPANESE BARBERRY 

Green 
15-18 inches 
18-24 inches 
Redleaf 
15-18 inches 
18-24 inches 


Halifax Quebec London, Eng. 


A hedge of Chinese Eim 
Each per 5 


or more 
$ .40 
.50 


.50 
-60 


.60 
70 
-40 
.50 


70 
75 





Each per 25 
or more 
$ .35 
.40 


.40 
.50 


50 
.60 
35 


45 


.60 
70 


For full list of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, and Roses, 
send for our illustrated CATALOGUE. Free on request. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
4 St. 


NURSERIES: 


Sheridan, Ontario. 


Thomas St., Toronto 5 


SALES STATIONS: 


LIMITED 


1870 Yonge St. (at Chaplin Cres.) Toronto 


1186 Bay St. (at Bloor St.) Toronto 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont 
5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q 
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TO COMPLETE MOTORING 
CONTENTMENT WITH 


AUSTIN | 


The Car for 
Canadians 





BBy far the most popular of all imported cars, the Austin 





(10 Devon combines top quality with low initial cost. Me 
like its brilliant performance and rugged stamina . .. womet 


appreciate its ease of handling and smart styling... all ar 


enthusiastic about the record Austin economy — up to 1 s 
miles per gallon of gas. See your Dealer for a revealin 
demonstration. Austin — You Can Depend On It! 


Shown is the ALO Devon 


Other Austin Passenger Models Available in Canada are 


; : ATO Hampshire A90 Atlantic Sports Sedan 

Genuine Austin Parts and Service through- a K00 An ' ' n 
ia ce AYO antic ( rtible 25 Sheerline 

out Canada and U.S. 1. — More than 700 : antic Convertible Al25 Sheer 


futhorized Canadian Dealers, A10 and AZO Countryman Station Wagons 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED, 1393 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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The Spirit of Mr. King 


THE sp of Mr. King may well have been 
Ihrooding over the front Government desks ot 
the Hot of Commons when Mr. St. Laurent 


made his dramatic statement that decisions about 
Bthe formation and use of Canadian armed forces 

re go to continue to be made by the Gov- 
ernment Canada, and by the House of Com- 


mons responsible to the electors of Canada”. The 
only trouble with that statement is that it was 


ve iecessary; nobody has disputed it or 
is likel\ dispute it. But that is a circumstance 
which never deterred Mr. King, and will never 
deter Mr. St. Laurent, from enunciating a truism 
with all the resonance of a trumpeter marching 


around t walls of Jericho. 
Mr. Churchill, for reasons which at the mo- 
ment of writing are obscure to us (but which 


can hardly have included any expectation or even 
pe that his suggestion would be acted upon 


welcomed by Canada at the present juncture), 
had provided Mr. St. Laurent with an excellent 
atforn om which to deliver these truisms 
not only is Canada a wholly autonomous 
ition, Mr. Churchill is wholly outside ot 
Government of any nation, and his sugges- 





ns are merely those of a very wise, very ex- 
rienced. very liberty-loving and very courageous 
ate son; they are not backed by any au- 
they do not commit anybody to any- 

ng. (‘lr. King, we suspect, would not have 
gone so as to compare him with the member 
Ca 1. Who has never been the head of a 
itlona vernment and is at present rather a 
ng Wa om becoming one, but it is true that 
are th leaders of Oppositions.) Canadians 

ace ied to getting annoyed whenever any- 

dy i other country suggests that Canada 
ght. cd or should do something that she is 

t do ind Mr. St. Laurent was prompt to 
‘nsitiveness to good political effect. 
lar peech was what one might have ex- 


On Shifting Ground 


WHEN me to the rather more important mat- 
‘ the country what the Government 
Hoes anc es not intend to do about the military 
) Europe, Mr. St. Laurent was on more 
‘ilting und. In extenuation it must be re- 








hat he is already under criticism in 
ne q rs, mainly in his own Province, for 
Canada to the sending of an expedi- 
to Korea, and that to pledge himself, 
month later, and with hardly any 
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preliminary conditioning of the public mind, to 
the sending of another one to Europe whenever 
required was rather more than could be expected 
of an astute politician. And here too the Churchill 
utterance was helpful. Mr. St. Laurent was able to 
make good play with the disproportion between 
the figure which Mr. Churchill suggested for 
Canada’s contribution and that of “the armed 
effort of a nation of 140 million people.” 

But we could wish that Mr. St. Laurent had 
not gone on from there to the somewhat mercan- 
tile argument that Canada should spend her mon- 
ey on the equipping of men (naturally not Cana- 
dians) already in Europe, “men who are there. 
who have to be ted, clothed and todged even it 
they are not armed”, instead of preparing for 
European military service “young Canadians who 
would have to be drawn trom the productive 
Stream of this nation”. That is an argument which 
We suspect the Prime Minister will ultimately 
have to abandon, and it is an argument which 
would be just as valid against the sending ot 
troops to Korea. The United States is also in a 
condition of fairly full employment, but we 
doubt if that fact will cause it to decline all 


strictly military assistance to “the governments of 
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the North Atlantic Treaty nations” if, as and 
when they, or any of them, make representations 
to Washington in search of it. 

We could wish also that Mr. St. Laurent had 
not used the expression: “the greatest possible 
effective strength in Europe for the money and 
resources we devote to national and international 
security”. That phrase involves a balancing of 
dollars against deaths, a determination to take 
full advantage of our geographical position within 
the inner defences of the free world, which is a 
little less than heroic; it might be paraphrased as 
“too busy producing munitions to fight”. 

If any argument based on geography is to be 
used at all to justify Canada in abstaining from 
sending troops to Europe, it should be the argu- 
ment that we have a front of our own, to the 
north, which may need all our energies to pro- 
tect it. Mr. St. Laurent did not use that argument; 
we assume therefore that it is not a governing con- 
sideration. And it is the only consideration which 
a self-respecting nation should invoke. 


In a Dangerous Time 


WE DO NOT think that the people of Canada 
generally recognize the terrible nature of the 
time in which we now find ourselves, as that 
nature has been revealed by the easy conquest 
of almost all South Korea by a minor satellite of 
Russia. We do not think that the people of the 
United States, deeply involved as they are in the 
military situation there, recognize it. The people 
of Great Britain probably realize it more fully 
than we of this continent, but even they do not 
yet recognize that it is a time which calls for 
the abandonment of all seeking of partisan ad- 
vantage, and the concentration of the whole ef- 
tort of each and every one of the free nations 
on the task of preserving the world from domin- 
ation by an atrocious tyranny. 

The responsibilities which rest upon the rulers 
of these free nations are tremendous. The only 
possible prospect of preserving peace lies in main- 
taining such joint strength that the making of 
War ona large scale by our opponents becomes 
obviously suicidal. The maintaining of that 
strength will call for all the unity, all the courage, 





“STOP IN THE NAME OF THE LAW!” 
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all the resourcefulness, that each of these nations 
can muster 

In the United States the moment, politically 
speaking, could scarcely be less propitious. The 
nation is entering into a period of party cam- 
paigning in which the maintenance of even a 
bi-partisan foreign policy must become extremely 
difficult. In Great Britain a tired and dissension- 
ridden Government is clinging to power by 
means of a precarious majority in the House of 
Commons. Canada alone of the three countries 
possesses a Government which has been enjoying 
an overwhelming measure of popular support and 
which need not concern itself about elections for 
1 long time to come. We should like to see that 
Government giving a_ lead to the whole 
English-speaking world in the demonstration ot 
ity Willingness to accept its full share of tasks 
not alone financial and economic, but also mili 
tars which lie ahead. Nothing in Mr. St 
laurent’s speech precludes it from doing so in 


future. but it has not done so yet. 


The Late General Smuts 


THE last days of General Smuts must have beea 
greatly saddened bv the spectacle of his beloved 
country being led. by the party which he had 
consistently opposed, further and further away 
from the paths of civilization and humanitarian- 
ism: and the offer of.a state funeral by its present 
government, which was refused. must have been 
purely formal. General Smuts was one of the 
greatest. perhaps himself the very greatest. of the 
twentieth centurv’s World Citizens: but his coun- 
trys has for several vears been isolating — itsell 
more and more completely from the currents of 
world opinion 

It is not uncommon for a nation to produce a 
Ver) great man and then to fail to live up to his 
greatness. In the complex world of today, more- 
over, the truly great man is constantly compelled 
to divert his interests from the wholly domestic 
sphere to that of international affairs, and this 
process in itself is likely to produce a cleavage 
between him and the ordinary citizens who can- 
not share in these wider associations. A democ 
racy is a jealous master, and gets angry if it 
suspects that its servant is concerning himselt 
about anything larger than the country which 
elected him. And the South African electorate 
is rather less internationally-minded than most 


Peace Still Needs Power 


\ SERIOUS writer on international affairs who 


is not also a columnist or a radio commentator 


is a rare bird in the United States, and Lionel 
Gelber, who happens to be a Canadian, has a 
great advantage in this respect. “Reprieve from 
War’ is his first volume since “Peace by Power,” 


Which appeared in 1942 and was hailed in these 
columns and elsewhere as a masterpiece of realis 
tie but not cynical thinking on the world situation. 
Reprieve from War” (Macmillan, $3.50), which 
is aptly subtitled “A Manual for Realists’, is a 
survey of the power-shitts which have taken place 
since 1942, and it is not surprising to find Canada 
providing twenty items in the index, one of them 
Heng a six-page study of our position as a Middle 
Power, which stresses the fact that “the flexib'e 
tionship which has been evolved within the 
Commonwealth haus been extended to that wider 
mnglish-speaking community which includes the 
United States.” Mr. Gelber is incidentally one of 
first proponents of the Middle Power theory 
cerning Canada, in a 1944 “Behind the Head 

es pamphlet of the CIIA 
Mi Gelber is a. brilliant phrase-maker, but 


WuVS Manages to avoid creating the impression 





POWER still helps peace says Lionel Gelber. 


that he has tailored his ideas to sustain his phrases. 
Speaking of the economic assistance received by 
Great Britain from the United States he says that 
though it can never be repaid in dollars, “there is 
the undevaluated coin of statesmanship in which 
such debts may always be discharged”. On the 
difference between the present East-West schism 
and the late struggle with Nazism he points out 
that Russia possesses a sanity which the Nazis 
had abandoned: “If the Kremlin perceives that 
further competitive effort will not pay, some 
modus vivendi with it may be feasible”. Of the 
world-government and abolition-ot-veto people: 
“Would-be architects of a nobler edifice for 
humanity are apt to forget that blueprints are 
futile when you have been robbed of your title 
deeds or when trespassers have seized your land.” 

And his closing sentence Is: “Unless the power 
of an idea is harnessed to the idea of power, the 
best may well become the enemy of the good.” 
Which leaves the reader with the uneasy question 


Have we got a good enough idea? 


The Late Arthur Stringer 


PHE list of Arthur Stringer’s published volumes 
occupies 28 lines in the American Who's Who, 
and ranges in date from 1894, when the author 
was twenty, to a year or two ago. Many of the 
nove!s appeared in United States magazines, and 
acquired a somewhat ephemeral character from 
that association, but a few of them will continue 
to be read for their analysis of character and 
dexterity of situation, and the poems, which 
occupy several volumes, will unquestionably give 


$$ eee 


Midnight Corn 


THE August night was warm and still, 

No still that two could stand between 

The towering rows of corn until 

Deep in that waveless sea of green 

Their straining ears could catch the sound, 
The faint crisp sound of nearby growth 

ind in that miracle they found 

1 ghostlier growth that brought them both 
Stull closer in their fronded bower 

Where silence up to sound could reach, 
Where in that iife-revealine hour 

Young love was heard in whispered speech 


ARTHUR STRINGER 


pleasure to romantic minds for genera: ons 
come. 

Removing to New York at the very  eak 9 
the Gay Nineties, and engaging in the Vie 4, 
Boheme” occupation of free-lance journ lism 
then practised in that city, Arthur Strinver yx 
both by nature and environment an_ incurab 
romantic. A man of magnificent prese:ce an 
physique, a brilliant talker, a Canadian \ ho ha 
thoroughly enjoyed Oxford, he came in « sort qj 
half-way relation between Richard Harding Day 
and Rupert Brooks, with many 6f the  jualitig 
of each. 

With an immense dexterity in the use of figure 
and trope, an unremitting industry and a slentify 
invention, he turned out a series of very wort. 
manlike novels as a main trade, and enjoyed hin. 
self between whiles in writing poetry and ren). 
niscential criticism; quite a lot of both the lat 
types of product has appeared in S\rurny 
NIGHT, and we print in this issue a poem which 
reached us from his New Jersey home not man 
weeks ago. 

He retained to the end his Canadian attach. 
ments, and seldom spent a year without visitin: 
Ontario, where during much of his working , 
he had a summer home near Chatham. His e. 
patriation was probably inevitable at the tin: 
when it occurred, and he was accompanied to Ne 
York by a considerable galaxy of young creat); 
writers who formed quite a Canadian colon 
The flow southward has diminished since ther 
chiefly because of the rise of a group of Canadian 
magazines and Canadian book publishers and th: 
development of a larger consuming public 
Canada for creative writing. 


Making the Constitution 

THE objection has been raised against Mr. Ev. 
Gray’s recent article in SN on the proper 
cedure for amending the Canadian constitut 
and against our own editorial on it, that the 
ference which has been sitting on this prob'en 
not itself engaged in the making of any substan 
tive amendments and will not at any stage of 1 
proceedings undertake to do so. This ts techn 
ca'ly true, but the fact remains that an amen 
ment which determines how future amendmen’ 
shall be made is in a sense the most. substant 
amendment that could possibly be thought 
and will to a large extent determine \ hat s 
stantive amendments can be made heres! te! 

Moreover the whole tendency already est’ 
lished in dealing with this question of the metho 
of amendment—than which there is no more it 
portant element in any written constitulon—i ! 
assume that the consents involved mus be thos 
ot the governments of the existing constitution 
units. This is not surprising in a conference ¢ 
sisting wholly of representatives of thos  govel 
ments, but it is not necessarily for thai reason é 
sound principle. It is possible that the c. nferens 
may bring itself to contemplate a larger share 1" 
the people of Canada (and of the Proy ‘ices 
of their representatives specially chose for" 
purpose and not elected for the ordin legis 
tive functions, in the business of ame ding 
constitution; but at the time of going t. press** 
do not feel very hopetul about it. 


Value of Talk 
WE ARE SICK of hearing thoughtless riticism 
of Parliament as a “talking shop.” The ve ; 
very rife lately, as people congratu itee 
Special Session on getting through a lo’ ‘ 
very quickly. This is all very well. It wos 4 bris 
and business-like session. It sufficed to make "™ 
Government justify its policies to the peop 
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itatives. It also gave members a chance 


2pres 
ori ize the Government's policies. 

Wh» we hear people scoffing at Parliament's 
talk wonder how they want to be governed. 
We b ieve in Government by talk. We believe 


publi jiscussion and argument is the most 
civiliz./ way of getting “peace, order and good 
sover nent”. It is true, as the critics are so fond 
of sa\ og, that “everybody knows” the Govern- 
ment » ajority will eventually endorse the Govern- 
ments policies. But to our mind that does not 
reduc. the importance of giving the fullest pos- 
sible caring to the arguments against the 
Gover ment’s policies, and of making the Govern- 
ment .cfend its policies against them. Not the 
jeast seful part of the recent parliamentary 
sessio’ Was the Opposition criticism of our de- 
fence oolicies. Futile they may have seemed at 
the Ul to those who heard them and to those 
who mde them. But they have made their impact 
on the people of Canada. They have made their 
impact. however little it appears, on the Gov- 
ernment. They will have their effect on the future 
policies of Canada. 

We believe in Government by talk. We are 
proud of Government by talk. And we know that 
Cunadiins will fight, if necessary, to preserve 
Government by talk. 


Half a Century Ago 


[HE Department of Labor of Canada (we are no 
longer allowed to refer to it as the Dominion De- 
partment of Labor) is celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versur\ of its foundation. The celebration takes 
the torm of a special anniversary issue of the 
Lubor Gazette, containing a very complete and 


nclus record of progress in the field of labor 
economics during the past 50 years. 
Most Canadians have forgotten the circum- 


stances Which led to the establishment of this now 
important Department in the latter half of 1900. 


with oung graduate of Toronto, Chicago and 
Har one W. L. M. King, as Deputy Minister 
id as editor of its monthly periodical, which 
wade iis appearance in December. The whole 
husiness grew out of the discovery that uniforms 
‘or the South African War were being made under 
wWeatsiiop conditions, a discovery which shocked 
‘arllamient into passing a Conciliation Act and 
idopting a Fair Wages policy for government con- 


ict’ We have travelled a long way since then, 
ind ir, from being a somewhat disregarded 
eleme n our national policies, has become one 


of the 


st powerful factors in the determination 


of th Indeed it may some day become neces- 
sary To a Canadian government to hammer out a 
Fair atment for Employers and Consumers 
polic restore an equitable balance. 

Fo ‘annot quite subscribe to the theory put 
tor vy the Fort Erie Letter-Review that it is 
ine er function” of the Department of Labor 
10 eN 1 “the simple facts of life to organized 
WOFK We doubt whether it is the proper 
tunct of any department of any democratic 
Lover nt to explain the facts of life to anybody, 
eXcep so far as it is necessary to do so in the 
Toces of educating the young — a process which 

( 1 is left to the Provinces. We do not 

ih organized workers would accept from a 

We it department any instruction about the 
haces fe as they affect the interests of workers 
An 


inations that they do not get in ordinary 
hey will get only in the much harder 
mente experience. Only in that school, and only 
I ig course of tuition, will labor learn that 
tea get more goods for less work; and it 
that lesson by the simple sequence of 
1g more money for less work and then 


finding that more money will only buy less goods. 
Is there any other way in which organized labor, 
or for that matter any of the rest of us democrats 
will ever learn anything? Do we elect our govern- 
ments and appoint our government departments, 
to teach us anything? The answer is that we do 
not, and that if they should ever start in to teach 
us anything we should immediately teach them 
their “proper function” by dismissing the elected 
persons who are responsible for so complete a mis- 
understanding of the workings of democracy. 


Canon Groulx and the RSC 


IT WAS in 1948 that Canon Lionel Groulx 
was awarded, and accepted, the Tyrrell Medal 
of the Royal Society of Canada for distinguished 
service to the Muse of History. It is an honor 
whose first recipient was no less distinguished a 
French Canadian than Sir Thomas Chapais, and 
which has been accepted by such historians as 
Wrong, Burpee, Shortt, W. S. Wallace, J. C 
Webster, P. G. Roy and William Wood, to draw 
only from the archives of more than a decade ago. 
SATURDAY NIGHT noted at the time that Canon 
Groulx as a historian seemed to us somewhat 
tendentious, but that the brilliance of his writing 
was incontestable. 

In view of his acceptance of this honor from 
the Society’s hands, it is a little surprising to find 
him reprinting, a year later, a paragraph originally 
composed in 1938. In this he describes the Society 
—not too unjustly perhaps — as “an aristocratic 
old lady who holds periodic ‘salons’ in the prin- 
cipal cities of Canada, a society of which one be- 
comes a member without knowing too clearly how 
and remains one without knowing too clearly 
why.” He was elected a Fellow ia 1916, and there 
Was, it appears, some opposition io his candidature, 
as there not infrequently is to other candidates in 
this Society and even in the French Academy. The 
late Duncan Campbell Scott. then secretary, 
thought it advisable to notify Canon Groulx that 
the opposition had not proceeded from any Eng- 
lish-speaking quarter, but that, io use the Canon’s 
own words, “I had been properly or improperly 
denounced by one of my French Canadian com- 
patriots of Montreal.” The cause of this denun- 
ciation was, it appeared, som2 writings in which 
the Canon had expressed his well-known and 
favorite view that neither the British Empire nor 
the American Republic has any assurance of 
immortality, — that both, indeed, are “skeletons 
which will fall apart from over-extension.” 

Since Canon Groulx has «ctually been a Fellow 
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Idle Thoughts at a Concert 

“In spite of thunderous epplause, Mme. - 
did not come out for an encore after her first 
group of /ieder.”"—-From press review of a concert. 


WHAT does the prima donna do 
When she’s waiting backstage between vocals? 
Does she peer at the pans of the critics and fans 
After donning her trusty bifocals? 
Does she pace up and down on the floor with 
a frown 
And declare she’s fed up to the eyeballs, 
Or does someone come in with a bottle of gin 
To improve her bel canto with highhalls? 


WHAT does the prima donna do 
While awaiting the sign to re-enter? 
Does she dream of success? Does she iron her 
dress? 
Do the press-interviewers torment her? 
Does she fill in the time reading stories of crime 
Or in hoping the maestro will date her? 
Do her dentures both enash as she lays out the 
cash 


For the roses they'll hand to her late? 
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for more than 30 years, and has received the 
Society’s highest recognition for attainments in his 
profession, we cannot help feeling that it would 
have been in better taste to allow this ancient 
episode to pass into oblivion. And we particularly 
regret that Canon Groulx, with the Tyrrell Medal 
presumably lying on his desk, should have used 
certain expressions which suggest that the Society 
as a body was hostile to his entry — expressions 
such as “breaking down doors which refuse to 
open” and “I was very nearly left outside the 
doors of the Society.” Such expressions, and the 
feelings which lead to them, would be eminently 
comprehensible in 1918—a difficult year for Cana- 
dians of many kinds,— a little less so in 1938, and 
seem rather hard to justify in 1949. 
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THE only conclusion we could draw trom 
last week’s SN article, “Are the Frosh Up 
to Par?” was that at any rate they aren't 
up to Pa. 





Korea is said to be the curtain-raiser tor 
the next war. But not an iron-curtain-raiser 


Communists are to be barred from civic 
defence planning in Winnipeg. where there 
is an idea that perhaps Communists are 
what defence should be planned against. 


Tennessee parents have named their 
daughter Canasta. The report does not state 
whether she is a natural daughter. 


Leopold should rank high among the ex- 
kings, being now double-ex. 


LAD, 3, WANDERS FROM HOME 
HIT BY TRUCK, IS CRITICAL 
—Toronto Star headline 
Well, he had something to be critical 
about. 


When Ontario judges go on strike who 
provides the conciliation board? 


It’s a hard transfer from pussyfooting to 
war footing. 


The CCF is the “most disliked” party in 
Canada, but that is because nobody bothers 
to dislike the Labor-Progressives. 


The most insulting thing about calling 
the Koreans “zooks” is the insinuation that 
they invented gobbledygook. 


Hamiltonians are reported very angry at 
the news that Ottawa authorities think 
Toronto is likely to be bombed first 


At Orangeville, Ont.. two stolen cars 
“crashed into a bridge project.” The pro- 
ject seems to have materialized 


Insurance officials say we are not 
threatened with a “major wave” of infla- 
tion. Quite so: only a series of minor ones, 
none of which will ever recede 


Canadians, says the United Nations 
World, are “bleaklv truthful, stubbornly 
modest, reticent and somehow disillusion- 
ed”. It is reading other people’s views about 
us that has made us disillusioned 


The Arctic, according to an expert has 
two summers a vear, each three months 
long. We suspect that they overlap 

Winston Churchill savs that the first 
quality needed in painting ts Audacity It’s 
quite useful in politics too 


Lucy says that she hears profit-sharing 
is a great reducer of labor troubles, and 
why don’t they try it in the Canadian Na 
tional Railways? 


nications 
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| We CAN Prepare 
For Atom-Bombs 


U.K. Civil Defence Course Shows What Can Be Done: 
Canadians Need Knowledge to Defeat Panic 


| by Larry Smith 





THIS onth representatives of the integral part of those national defence 
Canadian provinces are attending the measures, which most of us accept as 
first Canadian Civil Defence course normal routine where the maintenance 
it Camp Borden, Ont. A Dominion- of armed forces is concerned.” i a 
{ Provincial Conference has agreed on Brigadier A. M. Toye, VC, MC, . : 
the division of civil defence respon- commandant of the Falfield school pte ge | Ppt, ¥ eae 
sibilities. This writer, who recently where sixty general and rescue instruc- Leelee ‘ Beaty! scr 
spent a vear in England as Kemsley tors are trained each month, says it A gt ae bee as eae | 
Scholar in Journalism, inspected the is a long-delayed recognition that in re at EL 
British ( Defence Schools and a modern system of preparedness civil eo saris 6 
here re ts what can be done. He ts defence is an essential fourth arm of wr toe a 
Ca 


on the staff of the St. Catharines the services. If you have army, navy, 
and airforce in peacetime, you should 
also have trained civil defence organ- 
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WHAT would you do if vour com- 


a 
7 
- 





munity experienced an atomic bomb 
ittack? Is there an effective civil de- 
fence and rescue organization in your 
district? What do vou know of vour 
chances, and those of vour kiddies, ot 
through such an attack? Are 


there any shelters in your community. 


nd would a shelter in the garden be 
ot any use? Most Canadians—it not 
would have to answer “No”, 

or “Don't Know™ to those 








In Brit ecluzens have been told 
St how atomic wartare will affect 
hem and what will be expected of 
them if the dreaded A-Dav arrives 


Major-General Frank Worthington. 
Canadas pre-war tank pioneer, war- 
time commander of the 4th Armored 
Division, and now top man in civil de- 


fence, is just back from a look at 





ng methods. He savs he 
thinks governments should be a little 


more frank with the civilian popula- 
pol 


tion in home defence matters. That’s 
the right attitude, and the one which 
has prevailed through the British 


Home Office Civil Defence organiza- 


tion since the last war. Among civilian 


populations, scared witless by lurid 


7 j : . 
pseudo-scientific articles and befogged 


, 


a lack of sensible straightforward 


icial information, the tendency has 


een to throw hands in the air in 
despa say nothing can be done. and 
shiveringly await the end 


We'll never get anywhere with that 
+ 


ttitude Say Ne instructors at the 





Defence Technica Training 

it’ Falfield, Gloucestershire 

You can’t work in the dark on this 

thing. People must Know what might 

nappen what their chances are, and 
what they can do to help rn 

When the school—one of three in 


vear ago. Hon 
Younger. MP. then Home 


was opened a 








ndersecretary and now Bev 
aide in toreign affairs, warn- 

d avainst panic 
Ihe work of this school and of 
civil detence generally must be regard 
d notasa panic measure or as a fore 
cast of early trouble. but simply as an 


Latest atomic warfare information 
has been worked into Britain’s course. 
which has now been taken by 1000 in- 
Structors from all parts of the British 
Isles. They in turn are passing it on 
to the 50,000-odd enrolled in the new 
Civil Detence Corps which has been 
recruiting since last November. High- 
er up. the broad picture is constantly 
studied by the Civil Defence Joint 
Planning Staff, and the recently-open- 
ed Civil Detence Staff (¢ ollege at Sun- 
ninghill, Berks Boss of the whole 
show is Sir John Hodsoll, CB, Direc- 
tor-General of Training (civil de- 
tence) 

But it Is at places like Falfield, set 
in the lovely Gloucestershire hills up 
country 15 miles from Bristol, and at 
Tavmouth Castle, Scotland. and 
Easingwold, Yorks, that the problem 
of getting the material across to or- 
dinary civilians is tackled. It is being 
done quietly, without fanfare, so that 
the panic element can be avoided—but 
it is being done 
Won't Minimize 

Officials at Falfield, which was a 
gas training school and later a police 
college. emphasize that they are not 
trving to minimize the effect of atomic 
Warfare: it will be bad enough. They 
simply say that it has been over-rated, 
that it can be tackled, and that knowl- 
edge can do a better job than secrecy. 

The instructors make it clear, in all 
lectures, that the atomic question is 
only one phase of civil defence work, 
and they strive to maintain proper per- 
spective 

“Apart radioactivity,” says 
Brigadier Tove, a mild-mannered, cul- 
tured man, “there will be damage from 
blast and fire. Such damage will be far 


from 


greater than previously experienced. 
Theretore, we need a tar bigger fire 
service and a bigger rescue service.” 
And. of course, there will be radio- 
activity complications which training 
can overcome 

He and his assistants, after studying 
on-the-spot reports from Japan. feel 
that casualties from Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki gave a “distorted view” of 


what is likely to happen in Britain or 


FACE IT: Realism is 
America. Casualties were high there 
because there was no warning of the 
raid, there was no knowledge of a new 
and terrible weapon, there was normal 
congestion in the streets. and there 


were no shelters 


Don't Panic 


The chances are. in Britain at any 
rate, that there will be a state of war 
in which everyone is on the alert and 
raid detection methods are in opera- 
tion: evacuation of many cities will 
have been partially carried out; some 
factories will have been dispersed; 
warnings will have been given and 
people will be in shelters; and, above 
all, there will be a highly trained res- 
cue and fire service to deal with a 
civilian population which, it is hoped, 
will have adequate knowledge not to 
panic. 

They didn't panic in 1940, nor in 
1944 when a new type of Weapon ap- 
peared, and they are not expected to 
panic next time. But the same may not 
be true of civilian populations which 
have never heard an air raid alarm or 
experienced a blackout except when 
notice was given in the newspapers 
that afternoon: who, further, have not 
been given any information about 
civil defence, and have done no or- 
ganizing towards it. 

Britain has tried to spread informa- 
tion in several ways—all quietly un- 
spectacular, which is what the situa- 
tion demands. Civil defence pamphlets 
are issued from time to time. Full 
lecture notes are given to students, and 
they in turn are passed on at home. 
Throughout, it is stressed that the situ- 
ation can be dealt with and there is no 
cause for despair and despondency. 


a) 
E. 


stressed in 


UK. schools for civilian de 


The official lecture notes at I 
explain the principal teatures 
atomic explosion as it affects ¢ 
defence work. They are: 

(1) a flash of gamma rays, 
last a few 
human and animal life, but do 
affect materials and will not ¢ 
cate rescue work: 

(2) a flash of heat rays, last 
second at instant of explosion.b 
ficiently intense to ignite al 
within 1000 yards of the groun 
below the burst: 

(3) a tremendous blast wave 
positive, meaning a blast effect 
100 times longer than that of t 
gest “block-buster™; then ne 
meaning suction as the great 
rises, trailing the familiar ¢ 
Almost all damage is done in tl 
tive phase. 

Those three aspects will crea 
mal, uncomplicated work for 
firefighting, ambulance and 
services. Complications set 1 
result of induced radioactivity 
fall-out of fission products fr 
cloud and column. Intensity of 
ed radioactivity, say the course 
varies in different materials. I 
it decays and becomes less inte 
others it remains dangerous {i 
periods. 

“Owing to the short range 
neutrons, induced radioactivity 
almost entirely confined to the 
area of devastation where the p 
ity of successful rescue work 
likely to be high in any case,” s 
are told. However, in the clo 
column there are millions of 1 
tive particles fission produc 
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\DIAN football is still radically 
nt from the brand played in the 
| States, according to the Alou- 
Flinging Frankie Filchock, the 
ublicized American player ever 
‘ed into Canada. 
ere seem to be a lot of fellows 
ig around doing nothing on cer- 
ays in the Canadian game,” 
ek points out. “That's because 
limited blocking. The first sea- 
layed up here | had the feeling 
wanted to help the ball-carrier, 
rules prevented me from doing 


‘nT had a hard time adjusting 
to the idea that there are only 
lowns in Canadian football. I 
he three downs make the game 
iteresting for the spectator, be- 
ou have to move the ball on 
t two downs and that means 
ive to take chances. You have to 
or the big gain. The more you 
the more open the play be- 
and the more thrills there are 
ookers. 
it was tough going tor me at 
lime and again I was about to 
ass play on third down. Then 
e to check myself, or some- 
se would check me, and I'd 
yer that third down was last 
nd the thing to do was kick.” 
ing Frankie, so-called because 
great passing ability, is now 
ito his fourth season of Cana- 
otball. His gridiron career 
with a high school team in 
vania. From there he went to 
versity of Indiana on an ath- 
arship where he became one 
p quarterbacks in college ball. 
tlege he turned professional 


Pittsburgh Steelers, then 


HITTING Joronto Argonauts drive a wedge through last year's champion 
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Look at Football: Better or Worse ? 


Top-Notch Import “Flinging” Frank Filchock Is Starting His Fourth Season Here 
How Does the Canadian Version of Football Appeal to a Playing Outsider? 


moved to the Washington Redskins 
and later to the New York Giants. 

The rest of his story has been told 
in headlines on the sports pages: How 
he was suspended by Bert Bell, Com- 
missioner of the National Professional 
Football League tor “failure to report 
an offered bribe”; how he accepted the 
invitation to come to Canada and join 
the Hamilton Tigers; how he trans- 
ferred to the Montreal Alouettes and 
led them to a Dominion champion- 
ship in 1949*, and how his suspension 
was lifted and his name cleared by 
Commissioner Bell last July. 

It seems a long time ago to him now 
since he had his first glimpse of Ca- 
nadian football from a spot in the 
backfield of the Hamilton Tigers. How 
did it appeal to him? 

“Il was amazed at the backfield 
play.” he confesses. “I couldn't get 
over the way the backs carried out 
their assignments, although they re- 
ceived hardly any protection. Or so it 
seemed to me with my experience in 
American football. There was no 
downfield blocking on kickoffs or on 
punts from formation, yet the receiv- 
ing backs would take the ball on the 
fly and run it back a long way.” 

He does not think the linemen are 
as good as the backs in Canadian toot- 
ball, but he says that is the fault otf 
the system and not the players them- 
selves. 

“| don’t want to give the impression 
that .[’'m_ belittling the linemen up 
here,” he says. “They have everything 
it takes to be good football players. 
They have necessary physique and 


But this season’s games suggest Alouettes 
have a long, if not impossible, climb ahead 
of them. Current Interprovincial standing 
foronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Montreal 


competitive spirit. But they lack pol- 
ish; that all goes back to a lack of 
coaching in the fundamentals of line 
play at the right age. 

“Maybe I can show what I mean by 
talking about the hockey set-up. The 
youngsters up here play hockey almost 
before they learn to skate. They ab- 
sorb teaching quickly because there 
are sO many competent 
around. They have every opportunity 
of mastering the fundamentals at an 
early age. That’s the way it is in foot- 
ball with the kids back home. 

“Up here the linemen seem to have 
to wait until they get into senior ball 
betore they learn much about line 
play. Few of them know anything 
about pulling out of the line to run 
interference, or about screening 01 
trapping, until they get into this kind 
of ball. In the U.S. they know about 
those things almost before they get 
into high school football. Thev absorb 
it as easily as the kids up here absorb 
the fundamentals of hockey.” 

He doesn't see much difference be- 
tween an organization like the Alou 
ettes and a professional American 
football club like the New York 
Giants or the Washington Redskins, 
although everything is on a smaller 
scale, Pre-season training routines are 
identical. There is the same coaching 
setup, the same kind of discipline, the 
same hurry-hurry to get things done 
in a limited amount of time, and the 
same underlying seriousness on_ the 
part of all involved in the project 

Lew Hayman, head coach of the 


coaches 


Alouettes, has three assistant coaches 
a line coach, an end coach, and a 
backfield coach, the last-named being 
Filchock himself. The advantages of 
such a setup aren't hard to discern 


{louettes. Daniels (53) and Mackenzie cle 


One or other of the assistant coaches 
can spot almost immediately why a 
certain play wont work, or why it 
isn’t working. Each of them is con- 
centrating on a small group, and if 
the fault lies with one of his group it 
jumps out at him. Then he has a 
chance to confer with his group and 
get the plavers’ reaction, which he in 
turn relays to the head coach. The 
latter then has a chance to check this 
information on the field. Thus coach- 
ing is a departmentalized job, tunnel- 
ling down to one director It is a 
scientific approach, which saves time 
and reduces the margin of error 

Flinging Frank says he has noticed 
improvements in the Canadian game 
in the four seasons he has been here 
especially in defensive play 

“The first game I played in I no 
ticed that the tertiaries were about 20 
vards behind the line of scrimmage. 
maybe more, and that they drifted 
back when the play started,” he said 
“L said to myself. “They must be ex- 
pecting quick-kicks.” Then | saw that 
they weren't, that they just played the 
positions that way. It was a defence 
that was vulnerable against passes, but 
they ve smartened up since. They play 
a lot tighter to the line now. They sift 
in fast enough to nail the ball-carriers 
along the line of scrimmage and 
they're harder to pass against.” 

A great passer himself, Filchock ts 
quick te admit that a passer needs a 
lot of help from his teammates 

“The greatest passer alive can't do 
anything unless they block tor him 
and unless he has good receivers,” he 
states flatly. “If they don’t block fo: 
him, he won't have time to spot his 
receivers and he won't even be able 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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THEY can't get this out of their minds 


by Herbert Steinhouse 


ON THI surface. France does not 
appear worried these davs August 


passed in traditional manner as 


valf the nation went on holiday to 


Savoie. Saint- 


the most 
, , . j t r ! 
Careiree mind there Was alWays 


Korea. World War III Atom Bomb. 
H-bomb. German rearmament and all 
the rest of it. Frenchmen sunned their 


Odies but read leir Newspapers 





uen. on the southern coast 
of Brittany Our dozen fellow vaca- 
tloners lived with us in the only hote 
small pension where. tor $2.00 

dav. we slept comfortably, ate dell- 
clous lobster and drank cool, white 
Muscadet wine. Between the abundant 
' h 

h 


n 7? n th t 
rwais, We all sprawled Out on the 0 


sana warn Wi Ue Paris news 


In Western Europe, vou can usuall 
eil Vou man \ the papel he reads 
ind so political identification around 
the beach cume easy. It was almost 

CTOSS sect Ol Ihe Sorbonne 

tessor and his w obviously sup 
ported the Government parties Mme 
Dupont. wite of a small manufacture 

id de Gaulle’s Rassemblement 

There was also an old Socialist who 
Jaures: a florid- 
faced. middie-aged Communis print 

vho read his L’Humanite taithtulls 

d had iost a leg in the Resistance 

n beral Catholic who was dis 


ppointed in Georges Bidault Thy 


ad the sensational afternoon 





hev had known, the privations and 
the Resistance. internment camps and 

oT promising son 
had been killed, a beloved young wife 
had been denounced and shot. “How 


do Americans and Canadians teel, 


—Miller 


don't want to be fought over again 


France Yearns to Be Neutral 


“Plague on Both Houses, Let Them Have Their War Without France” 
Leading Writers of Right, Left and Centre Express Popular Feeling 


they asked us time and time 
again. “Will there be war?” 

They disagreed on many things. 
Charles de Gaulle was the only solu 
tlon for one, Thorez for another, the 
Council of Europe for a third. But 
there was, invariably, unanimous 
agreement to the often-repeated, vexa- 
tious “Oh, if they would only leave 
us alone with their talk of atomic 
bombs and wars!” 

Again and again, they agreed “We 
are not going to be fools. Nobody 
will get us to put on uniforms. They 
can have their war without France 
this time.” 


really 


Such is the growing French spirit of 
“a plague on both your houses” that 
lately has been arousing American 
newspapers and = columnists. Some 
writers call it defeatism, others weak- 
ness. A few recognize it for what it 
is: the beginning of a new neutrality 
movement which may yet prove the 
Achilles Heel of the Western Allies 
lere are many reasons tor. its 
appearance. One is that French con- 
fidence in their present political, mili 


tary and moral 


structure today is less 
than it was even in the worst days of 
1940 Another ts the terrible lessons 
that have been taught by experience. 
During the first war, France lost 


1,700,000 men, or proportionately, 





TROJAN DOVE of the “Peace Petition’ 


—lInt 


THEY have yet to be convinced that enough aid like this will arrive in 


about 40 times more than the U:S. 

In the recent war, France lost 636.- 
000 men, or proportionately seven 
times the number lost by the United 
States in all theatres. Twice occupied 
ravaged and bled in less than thirty 
years, the prospect of new mass sacri- 
fice and new destruction today seems 
unbearable to the French. 

Out of all the demoralization, the 
devastation, the national disunity and 
the bitter memories now has come 
the widespread belief that, if there 
must really be another war, this time 
France should assume the traditional 
role of Sweden or Switzerland as her 
one hope tor possible survival. 

Such is the vague feeling of what 
may well be a majority of the people 
Articulating popular sentiment and 
propping it with supporting arguments 
is an impressive group of leading 
French intellectuals. From Left, Right 
and Centre, the group has entered 
the political arena with a new set of 
iconoclastic ideas that make short 
work ot Western Europe's Strategic 
planning, demolish the foundations ot 
the Atlantic Pact and aim at extricat- 
ing France from its present front-line 
position in the Cold War 

The are loosely termed the “Neu- 
tralists’, even though they form no 


single doctrinaire school. They are 


Candido, Milan 
ts already inside the French lines. 


probably too disparate for co 


for among them are numbered such 


conservatives as Francois M 
Etienne Gilson and André Si 


and radicals like Jean-Paul Sart 


Claude Bourdet. 
They include Catholic anti 


ists and Socialist anti-Catholics 


brand journalists of the inde; 
Left and respectable, clear-t} 
writers of the independent Rig 


Spearhead: Le Monde 


It was the most respected 
paper in the country, Le Mon 
first launched the “Neutralis 
seriously. “Would not the wis 
Icy be to allow (Western Eur 
certain autonomy that would 
its chances of being drawn 
melée?” a cautious editorial 
this past February. “While re 
linked to America, who wou 
to its aid in case of aggression 
develop its policy and detence 
ing to a plan that excludes 
sihilitv of offensive . . . The 
of war would thus be reduce 

By April, the campaign wa 
swing, and with Le Monde st 
ing the charge. Greeting 
anniversary of the signing of 
lantic Pact, Le Monde writ 
Jacques Servan Schreiber p 
series of front-page essays 
ing the apprehensions of many 
men that the Pact is only an 
guarantee of peace and 
security. 

Because of the “weaknes 
inconvenience” of the Pact, | 
“neutralists” prefer severing t 
try’s military ties with the 
States. To the charge of ds 
he replied that the “neutral 
not doubt themselves but t! 
did have serious doubts abot 
ca. 

The language became even 
on the eve of the London Cor 
in May. Le Monde now b 
speak of a deep-rooted “rr 
mistrust of each partner’s in! 
existing between America al 
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Captain of a Cataract 


Navigating the Niagara Gorge 
Is Captain Hawthorn’s Hobby 


by Mc garet Vollmer 


“TS J of like sailing around a big 
pond,” id the Captain. The big 
wheel | -\ed over several spokes and 
instant!) his hands tightened on the 


brown rk - polished wood and 
brought the ship around again. 
“Somet. cs I feel like a goldfish in a 
super-ci ssa bowl.” 

The ‘| to which grizzled Captain 





Hawth referred, was the simmer- 
ing cur’ it-whipped pit hollowed out 
helow cataracts of Niagara. On 
the por! oow plunged the trillion gal- 
ons ot American Falls, sputtering 
and fun.:ig over the piled rock-falls. 
Ahead » as the grim deep bay whose 
hanks re perpendicular walls of 
white | 1g water. 

Geotlic\ Rothan Hawthorn, holder 
fam rs ticket for passenger ves- 
sels In istal. waters, tall, greying. 

axed and genial, has decided that 
ving C.ptain of the tourist-beloved 
Vaid he Mist is “more interest- 

o” tl the chicken ranch to which 
most 1 iers fraditionally retire. 

Born in| Nogth London, Captain 

came to Thorold, Ont., as a 

dystcry und went to sea, or rather 
yk te sh-water sailing in the lake 
ats In |} 912. He worked his way up 

m t fo’c’s'le to a master’s posi- 

He sailed as captain on the On- 
P Company ships which run 


mB Comeau, Quebec, to Ro- 

ert, MeCormick’s Chicago — strong- 

ing newsprint for the Tri- 

Ast i for retirement came 

piain was persuaded by a 

triend skippered one of the two 

\f e Mist's to try the short 

d-t us route. He took his first 

tubby 80 foot, 80 ton ves 

eigl ears ago, signed on first as 

ite itter a season of study of 

Cl ts took command of the 

sMaile the two Maids. Soon he 

graduat to “senior captain” of the 
Om et: 

To th who see only the snarling 

rrents, the pervasive mists 





CAPTAIN HAWTHORN 





and the thundering cataracts, the 
responsibility of steering a small ship 
beneath Niagara Falls holds few 
charms. The practical Captain, how- 
ever, counts it up in terms of being 
home every evening, steady nine-to- 
six work all summer long, and win- 
ter employment overhauling the ships. 

He had to learn a different stvle of 
navigation, however. The bridge of 
the Maid of the Mist is distinguished 
by the fact that it has no compass, no 
sextant, no engine-room telegraph; it 
is undoubtedly the only licensed pas- 
senger vessel which carries no naviga- 
tion lights. Although the Captain 
claims the job is easy, sailing the 
waters of Niagara can only be done 
by daylight. 


Direct Steering 


And the secret of conquering the 
currents lies in the palms of the cap- 
tain’s hands. The big wooden steering 
Wheel, unlike most ship’s gear, is 
hand-operated, connected directly 
with the rudder by steel cables, in- 
stead of being powered by its own 
little steam engine. Every tug of cur- 
rent on the rudder, every variation of 
pressure, can be felt on the wheel im- 
mediately. The captain himself steers, 
as the tricky surging waters leave no 
time for the transmission of orders 
from a captain to whee!sman. Riding 
the Niagara torrents demands instan- 
taneous action of “educated hands.” 

The river changes its color, its 
mood and its behaviour daily. The 
rivermen have learned to dread a 
southwest wind which drives mist 
down into the cauldron, and whose 
off-shore thrust makes docking in the 
swift current doubly difficult An 
aftermath of the ice floes of Spring 
is the debris of the Great Lakes which 
tumbles down over the Falls and bobs 
around as propeller-fouling flotsam. 

Downstream from the Captain’s 
comparatively calm “pond” the Nia- 
gara River narrows into the true 
Gorge, the currents race and pile in- 
to 15-foot waves then spin through 
the whirlpool. It is here that the real 
danger to the Maid of the Mist lies, 
but most men who know the river 
well say that it Is impossible for the 
ship to be swept down into this mael- 
strom. To prevent it is a man-made 
vicious current, the tail-race of the 
old Adams power plant on the U.S. 
shore. It pours into the river about a 
mile below the Falls and races right 
across the main stream, finally caus- 
ing a current to flow back up toward 
the cataract, and conveniently the 
Canadian Maid of the Mist dock. It 
acts then as a water fence or even a 
turntable. 

Captain Hawthorn usually carries as 
man passengers as the Queen Eliza- 
beth does in a week, making 13 trips 
every nine hours sailing around the 
pond The tile aboard 
bravely from either the Canadian or 
American dock, and the ship has 


passengel Ss 


gained popularity with couples who 
cannot cross the international boun- 
dary line into each other’s country and 
arms. : 
The more mundane tourists how- 
ever clothe themselves in the black, 
monk’s garb of rubber slickers and 
hoods; try to take a picture a minute 
through the rain-like spray; crane 
their necks up to watch the pouring 
waterfalls; laugh at the yellow-gnom- 
ish appearance of the sight-seers 
ashore who are being shown over the 
latticework bridges below the Ameri- 
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whole nation on show. 


all kinds. 


BRITAIN 


Further details of the Festiv 
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CENTURY AGO the Great Exhibition of 1851 drew 
A visitors to Britain from all over the world. Next year’s 
Festival, to commemorate that event, will in its turn be 
remembered a hundred years from now, long after the 
headlines of today are forgotten. 

The coming Festival is the greatest ever planned. The 1851 
Exhibition was confined to London, and its keynote was 
industrial progress; the Festival of Britain 1951 will be 
spread throughout the United Kingdom and will put the 


Exhibitions in London, Glasgow and Belfast will tell the 
story of Britain’s contribution to civilisation in Science, 
Invention, Industry and Architecture. In addition, twenty- 
three centres throughout England, Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland will hold Festivals of the Arts. 

In support of this official programme there will be some- 
thing of interest for the visitor to see in cities, towns and 
villages all over the country — from carnivals, exhibitions, 


pageants and traditional ceremonies to sporting events of 


From May to September, for five packed months, wherever 
he goes throughout the United Kingdom the visitor will tind 


AT HOME TO THE WORLD 


j ) — - ) h oak }; I, . 
WZ Programme will be published in 


this Magasime OVer The Next Jew montns, 
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can Falls: and ignore the meringue of 
stiff white foam, sliding over the 
water to tell the hidden story of the 
currents. 

Some of the passengers are famous 
and the list ranges from Hopalong 
Cassidy up to Prime Minister Nehru. 
Others are honeymooners, others are 
blasé local residents doing their duty 
by visiting firemen. But all inddividu- 
ality is lost in the blanketing of rain- 
coats, and all temporal magnitude is 
diminished before the infinite gran- 
deur of the Falls. 7 
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NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


Canada: 


JOIN THE DANCE? 


THE CLOSING DEBATE ot the 


Commons session last week (see O1 


ava View) lett Johnny Canuck with 
i platetul of hot food for thought. The 
guest on “Will we send troops to 
Europe?” Tycoon, bus driver, editorial 
sriter and policeman, all are trying to 
nderstand the tull implications of the 
Governments seemingly equivocal de- 
CISIOF that we wouldn't be sending 

ops “at this time.” 


some saw in the sparkplug of the 
Winston Churchill's pro- 
Canada send “two or three 
divisions a threat to the country’s 
sovereignty, This, coupled with the 
PMs laconic sting to Opposition lead- 
er Drew 


ot formulate Government policy, led 


that Opposition leaders do 


to editorial speculation, Said the To- 
onto Glohe and Mail: “The decision 
yn this point is not Wholly Canada’s to 
make. By subscribing to the Atlantic 
Pact we have surrendered some part 
of our sovereignty in military matters 
to the alliance as a whole.” The G&M 
hoped that the operative words in St 
Laurent’s statement were “at this 
time.” 

The Montreal Dai/y Star backed the 
PM in his censureship of Winston 
Churchil ‘Mr. Churchill's remark, 
tossed into a British debate was 
yne Obviously made without the res 
ponsibility of office on his shoulders.” 
The Star pointed out that the thinking 

terms of manpower as the all- 
mportant factor is the kind of think- 

¢ that went with World War I “with 
ts prolonged and insatiable demand 
tor infantrvmen.” It saw, therefore, 
that Canada’s optimal place in the 
scheme Was an arsenal for war ma- 
terials since because of her geograph 
cal position “it is less likely to be in 
ith by enemy attack than . 
some oO our allies 

The Winnipeg Free Press preterred 
to think the last word on the question 


id been by no means said: “Whether 


ot [troops] have officially been 
sked for is not the question. Both 
Acheson and Chu Il] have accept 








t their face value the commitments 
hich Canada has undertaken both 
wards the United Nations and the 


Atlantic Pact. As far as the UN Js 


ed. these commitments ure. be 
nonored There 1s no 
ison to believe that the same en 


d self-interest which will take 


Canadians five thousand miles to Ko- 
iw not lead the Government to 
dertake similar responsibilities in an 

whicn is the \ \ heart of Wes 


New Brunswick 


NO STING 


DESPITE an ala iw report from 
long Reach, about 15 miles up the 
aad St. John River, that a large 
ypical stivgray had been netted by 


} 


Brunswick still retains 


raditicna reputation as a place 
4 rq Nature offers no perils worth 
The province has always congratu 


ited itself on its freedom from hurri 


floods and 








drought, extremes of heat and cold, 
as Well as earthquakes. 

It has been happy in the thought 
that its wild animals aren't so wild as 
to hurt anyone. Its snakes aren't poi- 
sonous, and the Bay of Fundy may be 
frequented by nine different species of 
sharks but the Great White Shark, 
the man-eater, has never been report- 
ed north of Eastport. Me. 

So the word that a stingray had 
been caught by Arthur Gorham and 
John Henderson in the Long Reach 

an ugly, bat-like fish with big semi- 
circular fins, jaws strong enough to 
wrest a stick out of a fisherman’s 
hands, and a long spiny tail that sup- 
posedly could sting like an_ electric 
shock—was in itself a shock to New 
Brunswick’s complacency 

However, naturalists of the provin- 
cial museum in Saint John, who didn’t 
have a chance to see the “monster” 
until its carcass was disposed of, be- 
lieve there’s nothing for swimmers to 
worry about. The so-called stingray. 
they think, was just a commonplace 
Bay of Fundy skate. It had taken a 
trip up through the briny deep chan 
nel of the river 


Quebec: 
LONG PROBE 


LESS than a week old, the judicial in- 
quiry into the affairs of the Montreal 
Police Department has already been 
marked by the issuance of two bench 
warranty for the appearance of de 
linquent witnesses and by a remark 
from the presiding judge that “we are 
faced with audacious lying.” 

The police probe was ordered earli 
er this vear by Associate Chiet Justice 
O. S. Tyndale after he was requested 
to do so by a group of 50 petitioners. 
represented by former assistant police 
director Pacifique “Pax” Plante and 
by Jean Drapeau 

The city of Montreal objected. So 
did lawyers tor persons mentioned in 


the allegations, but His Lordship 


ee YS ee ee 
or Le BLANCO a 


posterity comme les etsites a 





BULLSEYE: Canada’s Defence Minister Brooke Claxton takes carefui 


he tries out a Bren gun at Sarcee camp while making a quick tour of ( 


4rmy installations. Crouching beside Mr. Claxton ‘is Set. M. W. Norm 


Battalion, RCEME, who is attached to the camp as instructor. In backg 
Lt.-Gen. Charles Foulkes, Army Chief of Staff. Troops are recent vo 


thought the evidence betore him sufhi- 
cient to grant the prayers of the peti- 
tioners. Forthwith he appointed Mr 
Justice Frangois Caron to preside. 

Twice before had similar probes 
been held. Each time they were mark- 
ed by heated legal arguments, post- 
ponements and by ultimate criticism 
of prevailing conditions by the pre- 
siding jurist. Montrealers, accustomed 
to such things, think this enquiry will 
be no different. 

In particular, attorneys for the pe- 
titioners allege that the police toler- 
ated certain houses of ill repute and 
that certain officers had received 
bribes. They also charge maladminis- 
tration. 

After sitting tor three days, Mr 
Justice Caron last week adjourned 
hearings for the remainder of the 


VRANO PRE t 








LE BLANCS: Hundreds of Le Blancs gathered in Moncton, NB, to mark the 
800th anniversary of the arrival in Canada of their ancestor, Daniel Le Blan 


(SN, Aug. 22). Shown here is part of the group after attending a pontifical high 
mass celebrated by Bishop {lhini Le Blanc (centre, front row) of Gaspé, Vue 


week. The breather, he st 
should be spent by lawyers 
the many dossiers, which 
proof of ownership of dwe! 
be supplied by the city assess 


Last week, the city announc 
it had put aside $3,000 to per 


assessors to compile the info 


“LIBERAL PLOT" 


MEANWHILE, in a St. H 


court room, Charles-Emile 


who had accused three provi 
lice detectives of having force: 
rob a bank, spoke up whe 
Hermann Barrette asked him 
anything to say before he pas 
tence upon him for having he 
bank—a charge to which 
pleaded guilty. 

Yes, said Poliquin, and wh 
to say made the many spec! 
up: The whole thing had bei 
by the Liberals to put the | 
Government out of powel 

Judge Barrette adjourned 
vited Poliquin and interestec 
into his chambers. After 
with them for an hour, he p 
sentence until later this mont 
meantime, His Honor dec! 
would file a report to 
Attorney - General (and 
Maurice Duplessis 


Saskatchewan: 


CI 
THE RURAL municipality 


which surrounds Saskatoon, | 
this year, together with adja 
nicipalities, for the services 
ernment hunter who would 
otes with the new cyazide gui 

To date the hunter has n 
up and the coyotes are ce 
They have got so cheeky tha 
mer reported two of them 
afternoon in the field in whic 
combining, just getting up 0 
ly to take a look at him. Cor 
lors are annoyed. 
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PER ACRE 


THE liversity of Saskatchewan 
alumni “ave been campaigning for a 
fund to erect a Memorial Union 
Building on the “U” campus. Ultimate 
objecti\ 1S $700,000, but work will 
comme when $250,000 is in the 
kitty. 

Man) of Canada’s large firms have 
donated generous amounts and _ the 
fund to. 1y stands at $185,000. Farm- 
ers wer, asked to contribute one acre 

Sof this vear’s crop. About 1,000 
greed oid the fund should receive 
around =35,000 from this source, of- 
ficials s 
a Reco nizing the great amount of 
damage ‘o the Saskatchewan wheat 
crop from frosts. the committee in 
charge the Yorkton seed show on 
October 27 has offered a trophy for 


the san ple of wheat showing the 
oreatest «tfects of frost. 


Manitoba: 


NO WAVERING 


[WEN1|Y-FIVE years ago the Cana- 
dian Legion had its origin at a meet- 
ng held in Winnipeg. And early in 
September the capital city of Mani- 
legionnaires converge on its 


toda Sa 
handsome civic auditorium to hold 
their 13th Dominion convention. 


Two cabinet ministers participated 


Reserve Now for Fall Planting 


FAST GROWING 


Chinese Elm Hedge 


12-20 inches when shipped—planted 
ne foot apart—25 for $3.98. 


Giant Fxhibition Peonies, red, white 
tf 3 for $1.89. 


Gorgeous assorted colours, — large 
Darw Tulip Bulbs—25 for $1.79 
et tor $6.95. 


Apple trees, MacIntosh, Spy or De- 
licious 4 ft. high, 3 for $1.98. 


Coloured Garden Guide 
With Every Order 
Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 






READY TO SERVE YOU . 


With professional skill in the 
following capacities— 
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R. R. CORSON 
President 


34 King Street W., Toronto, WA. 7681 
388 St. James St. W., Montreal, HA. 5166 











@® Executor and Trustee 
@ Transfer Agent and Registrar 


® Real Estate Management, 
Sales and Rentals 


@ Investment Management 
® Collection Agent 


Be Thrifty in ’Fifty 
Open A Savings Account Today With 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 


=F 
Bryce of 
Viontreal and Toronto, past national 
president of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, is now Chief “O Nee Sta 
Po Ka” (Calf-Child) Here Head Chief 
Shot-on-Both-Sides, centre, reads the 


CALF-CHILD: Robert A. 


formal scroll while E. R. McFar- 
land of Lethbridge, right, looks on. 


in the convention: Hon. Hugues La- 
pointe, Minister of Veterans Affairs 


and Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister 
of National Defence. Among the 
prominent army men present were 


Gen. H. D. G. Crerar and Lieut. Gen. 
Charles Foulkes. 

It did not take serious-minded serv- 
icemen of Canada’s last two wars 
long to get down to business. Before 
the first day’s session was completed 
they had passed a resolution unani- 
mously asking immediate conscrip- 
tion of Canada’s manpower for armed 
torces service anywhere in the world: 
also sought conscription for service in 
the reserve forces of Canada. 

By resolutions, the legionnaires al- 
so urged immediate mobilization of 
all resources (financial, industrial and 
agricultural) to gear for production 
of essential and munitions 
They asked for boosted pay and al- 
lowances and war service pensions of 
the services, and for government 
measures to ensure against war profit- 


foods 


eering. 


H. E. LANGFORD 
General Manager 





Before the convention closed dele- 
gates divided in favor of a resolution 
to allow Second World War Canadian 
army conscripts, who saw action in 
any theatre of war, to join the Legion. 


Ontario: 


SHAKE-UP 


INSPIRED by the Ontario Govern- 
ment’s determination to get an effi- 
cient police administration in Wind- 
sor, there has been a far-reaching 
shake-up in the city’s law enforcement 
agencies. And this is just the “first 
step” toward a more complete reor- 
ganization. 

At the suggestion of the Ontario 
Government, Judge A. J. Gordon and 
Magistrate Angus W. MacMillan have 
resigned as members of the Police 
Commission. ,Crown Attorney E. C. 
Awrey has_ been “retired.” Mayor 
A. J. Reaume, third member of the 
Commission, because he is on it by 
virtue of being mayor, remains. 

To direct the reorganization of the 
Department Judge A. Cochrane of 
Brampton and Lieut.-Col. R. A. 
Harris, OBE, have been appointed 
by the Government to the Commis- 
sion. Judge Cochrane will not act as 
a county court judge in Windsor, but 
merely sit as one on the Commission. 
Col. Harris, department store execu- 
tive (a son of the late “Roly” Harris, 
city of Toronto works commissioner) 
has been named ad hoc magistrate to 
enable him to be on the Commission. 
Alex Kall, KC, Crown Attorney from 
Whitby, will act temporarily in Wind- 
SOr. 

The newly organized 
will have the responsibility of reor- 
ganizing the police department. 

How necessary this is is shown by 
the report submitted to the Govern- 
ment by Provincial Police Inspectors 
W. H. Lougheed and Frank Kelly. 
who spent several weeks investigating 
the Windsor police department 

They found disorderly houses oper- 


commission 


iting in close proximity to the police 
station, and considered it “queer” that 
this could be so without the knowl- 
edge of the police 
Phey found many 


Wholesale betting and gambling “that 


evidences of 


could not have carried on without the 
knowledge of all members of the 


pelice department.” 


THEN AND NOW 


DEATHS 


Canadian au- 
plays and the 


Arthur Stringer, 76. 
thor of 60 books, 12 


oldtime movie serial success, “The 
Perils of Pauline;” at his home in 
Mountain Lakes. NJ. He visited To- 


ronto for the last time in 1949 when 
he opened Canadian Book Week. He 
urged Canadians to give more active 
support to their own writers. (See 
Front Page ) 


Margaret Kennedy Allward, wile ot 
Canadian sculptor Walter Seymour 
\llward who designed Canada’s wat 
memorial at Vimy Ridge 


William Gilbert Robertson, 63. 
General Manager and _ Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Ontario Motor 
League and Secretary- Treasurer of the 
Canadian Automobile Association: at 
Manitoulin Island 
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CUSTOM 
SHIRTS 


Individually tailored from 


fine Broadcloth, Flannel 
and Sport Fabrics direct 
from Abroad. 


Dress and Dinner Shirts 


from the correct Marcella 
and Linens. 
Samples on request. 


Hand worked monograms 
if desired. Exclusive Acces- 
sories. New Pyjama Fabrics 
also available. 


Christmas Gift Orders 
now advisable for later 
completion. 


STANLEY and BOSWORTH 
She Cnglish Vio 


Tailors and Out fitters 
98-100 West King Street, 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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The Asking jf] 
g 
Good labour-man- 
agement relationship 
through arranging ac 
cident and sickness 
benefits has profited 
many large firms. Our 
experience shows that 
the same good plans 
work with smaller or 
ganizations, too. Write 
to me personally for 
information 
EARL PUTNAM 
—— ane 
ened 


President 
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A TIME FOR DECISION 


Our Troops, Sent to Europe Now 


EVERYONE recognizes that the ques- 
tion of sending Canadian troops to 
serve Overseas is an extremely touchy 
one. No one has forgotten the political 
crises it produced in both world wars 
Therefore | believe that Mr. St 
Laurent will have 
much sympathy in 
facing this issue 
Butit seems regret- 
table that he has 
given the impres- 
sion in his. state- 
ment before the 
House of Com 
mons that Canada 
will not send 
troops to Europe 
as part of her At- 
lantic Pact commitment 

One must sav “given the Impres- 
sion’, because his statement mav hang 
on the words “ar this time’’—a quali- 
fication which was yuite missed by 


the headlines 


FOR this decision is not going to be 
allowed by our allies to wait very 
long, and the real Implications of 
refusing to take part in the strengthen- 
ing of Europe are that we are prepared 
to drop out of the Atlantic Pact and 
perhaps end up in very ul comfortable 
association with the United States in 
a North American garrison state, if 
Europe should be lost 

What is the sudden rush? What is 
the situation in which Mr. Churchill 


who probably knows better than 


anyone else what is needed, calls for 
the gathering in Western Europe as 
rapidly as possible if there is time” 

of a force of 60 to 70 divisions. 


comprising 10 American, 2 or 3 Cana- 
dian, 8 British. 8 or 10 Italian, 8 or 
10 German and 20 French divisions 
as well as Benelux and Scandinavian 


forces 


The ‘Hideous Gap” 


It is the “hideous gap” in Western 
defence which opened a year ago, 
when the Soviets secured the atomic 
bomb and created a situation in which 
our few divisions would be matched 
igainst their hundreds, as the Amer- 
ican atomic advantage slipped away 

It was the revelation of the de- 
ficiencies of the strongest = military 
yoWer On Our side in meeting the least 
known of the Soviet satellites, while 

e whole power of the Soviet Army 
emained uncommitted and ready to 
strike elsewhere, that brought on the 
resent crisis. And along with the 
threat of the Soviet Army, the worth 


‘ ne Soviet satellite armies, notadly 


East German Army. which now 
tanks and. artillery had to be 
ed much nighe 

This not tonly ised the prospect 
it the Soviet leaders Whose Marx 
t-Stalinist flogma rccepts the inevi 
tabilit rt lwar with the capitalist 
rid ou ts} death throes, might de 

| 

| 


{ 


Could Help to Avert War 


cide that this was their most favor- 
able moment to strike. It sent West- 
ern Europe into a dither of defeatism, 
undermining = what little defence 
there was there. Besides the grim 
arithmetic of their 12 divisions facing 
175 Soviet divisions plus all the sa- 
tellites. and their 3 armored divisions 
facing 35 Soviet armored divisions, 
the Western leaders were also faced 
with a great crisis in contidence 

Without the greatest possible stitt- 
ening of French morale (see the ar- 
ticle on French neutralist talk on page 
10) there just isn’t any basis tor a de- 
fence of Western Europe. British and 
American, and I hope Canadian, lead- 
ers are not prepared to allow the So- 
viets to take Western Europe by de- 
fault. The shifting of its great re- 
sources in industry and skill, its nav- 
ies and shipping. its ports and bases, 
armies and air torces, to the Soviet 
side would mean a dreadtul change in 
the world balance of power which 
would leave us in an isolated garrison 
state in North America, with Britain 
as Airstrip One 


Mr. Truman’s declaration that ad- 
ditional U.S. divisions (Washington 
estimates run from 5 to 10) will be 
sent to urope as soon as possible Is 
a clear indication that the Americans 
are determined to make the effort to 
save Western Europe—if other Atlan- 
tic Pact members will make a com- 
parable effort. That puts it up to us 
to do our share: and Mr. Churchill 
has indicated what this ought to be 
It won't do tor Mr. St. Laurent to say 
that Churchill speaks only as Leader 
of the Opposition. No one else’s esti- 
mate of the situation would impress 
people more. 

It is easy to understand why our 
Government should shy at a call to 
r ™ 


I 





BOOST TO CONFIDENCE: General Marshall (left) has been named U.S See 
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one 


tary of Defence, kisenhower is spoken of for Western Supreme Commander pos: 


send troops abroad, but hard to see 
what their alternative policy is. Here 
is an effort to avert war, by showing 
strength and determination —betore- 
hand. It just isn’t enough to say that 
it is “more economical” to maintain 
European soldiers in Europe. and 
make our contribution by providing 
them with arms. This is really a pro- 
posal that we should provide the steel 
while they provide the blood. Well, 
they won't do it. It is neither a moral 
nor safe policy, to count on the 
French—not to mention the Germans 

to fight for us 

Nor is it good enough to promise 
that we will come along when we are 
good and ready—providing we can 
tind enough volunteers and they are 
still holding the line. Least use of all 
is a promise that we will liberate 
them again. We would be wise if we 
didn't mention the word “liberation”, 
with its mental image of being tought 
over and occupied, and then, after the 
best people have been shipped off to 
Siberia, bombed, fought over again 
and liberated. 


—Miller 


BRITAIN, too, had hoped her main contribution could be air power, is now 


called on for men, This is new Meteor 8 fighter, fitted with Armstrong-Siddeley 


Sapphire” jets, each as powerful as the four engines of the famous B-29 bomber. 


The only thing that will produce « 
real will to resist among Western Ev. 
ropeans in general is large forces o 
ours standing shoulder to shoulder with 
them, and bringing confidence that 
we can successtully defend Wester 
Europe. And the only way in which 
the Germans, trom all indications. car 
be brought to join in of their free 
will, is to form Mr. Churchill's Euro- 
pean Army. 

According to many surveys of Ger- 
man opinion, the only idea which has 
power to move them today ts a United 
Europe. And, as Ed Murrow wise 
said the other evening, we cant raise 
German divisions which will tight for 
us, or with us; only the Germans ca 
do that. 


Not Yet Inevitable 


There may be many who see 
this, not as an effort to avert war, but 
only as preparation for a war whic! 
has become inevitable and perhaps 
imminent. We have come to the po 
Where one Is almost taken for an op 
timist for asserting that while 
be probable, it is not inevituole 

At any rate, that is the be 
the present basis for the plans of 
leaders of the Western Big Thice. TI 
rush to build up the defeces 
Western Europe is not to et 
imminent Soviet invasion, sin 
Soviets have decided to mi 
wouldn't give us time for t! It 1s 
to provide a deterrent to Sovic calc: 
lations. 

How much the nakedness nd ¢ 
featism of Western Europe dt 
unreadiness of Britain, Can. ‘a 
the U.S. tempts the men in tl Kren 


lin to act now we can onl: gue 
There have been plenty of si as t 
Soviet military leaders, a! dow! 


through the officers’ ranks, hoe bee! 
made very cocky by their g \ 


tories in World War II. 


They seem to have becom rans 
militaristic, the present-day su cesse” 
to the Prussian Officers’ Cor The 


may be contemptuous of “4 erical 
military power and the showin : 
it has been able to make age 1s! 
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vn North Koreans, and be urg- 
it the big blow be struck now. 


igainst this there is Stalin’s tra- 


| caution, and the persistent 


inist theory that the Western 
st world is going through an 


le process of decline. If so, 


rry? Why take on all the pow- 
h the West could still mobilize? 
s long been my conviction that 
c Soviet plan was to take over 

Asia and Europe, before ac- 
a tinal showdown with the 
States. As a minimum, Soviet 
sts must want to control Ger- 
nd Japan, and deny us these 
eloped bases on either flank. 
ust also want to control Scan- 
to cover their Baltic submar- 
s and Leningrad: and Iran and 
idle East, to cover their most 
ble flank of all, with their vital 
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—Internationa 


S our choice: Join now in 
ivert war in Europe, or wait 
ih-hutton” war against 
United States and Canada? 


seems reasonab'e to credt 
American atomic stockpile 
ne deterrent value for the 
or so. And there is much 
that the Soviet peoples are 
¥, even as the French and 
ans, and far from giving en- 
support to a regime which 
ars has piled sacrifice on sac- 
talin cannot have forgotten 
ndous desertion and surren- 
of the last war 
ire some of the factors which 
to believe that the die is 
inally cast, and that coura- 
! timely action, coupled with 
deas for a United Europe or 
cratic Union of the West, 
save the day. Now, if ever, 
for greatness. It is impossible 
’ that Canada will not want 
er full part. 
—Willson Woodside 


FRANCE YEARNS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


ern Europe. The influential Catholic 
historian, Etienne Gilson, angrily de- 
nied that neutrality had anything to 
do with cowardice or lack of patriot- 
ism. A writer in the moderate-leftist 
Combat pointed out that today the 
choice is not the glib one of “Coca 
Cola or the knout”, for both, in fact, 
“offer war at the turn of the road.” 

By the time Walter Lippmann, the 
London Economist and other impor- 
tant non-French voices had joined 
in the fray, the editorial director of 
Le Monde, Hubert Beuve-Mery, was 
writing: “The Anglo-Saxons do not 
want war, but if it appears inevitable 
to them, they have the legitimate am- 
bition of winning it. On the other 
hand, the people of the Continent 
doubt that they can still achieve a 
victory worthy of the name. For some, 
defeat is the greatest evil; for others, 
it is war itself.” 

His solution was to interpret and 
apply the Atlantic Pact “in such a way 
that Europe might proclaim its inde- 
pendence under the double guarantee 
of both the USSR and the U.S.” 

Some of the current “neutralist” 
propaganda is impassioned, polemical 
writing. Much, however, shows the 
mark of cool thinking by well-inform- 
ed men. The pure military arguments, 
for instance, are not easily contradict- 
ed under present conditions. The 
Soviet Union's overwhelming military 
superiority on land is carefully 
analyzed, both in terms of the num- 
ber, composition and location of divi- 
sions, and the vulnerability of a West- 
ern Europe weakened by the divided 
lovalties of its people. 

It follows logically for the “neutral- 
ists” that this superiority must mean 
the inevitable occupation of all West- 
ern Europe at the outset of any war. 
France would thus have to be fought 
over, not only once. but perhaps again, 
vears later, if the invaders are to be 
driven out. In the interim, they say, 
she might also be atom-bombed by 
the Americans. 

The straight economic arguments 
are also compelling. The $3,600,000,- 
QOO which France is now spending on 
her annual military budget may put 
fifteen divisions in the field. In May 
1940, she had ninety divisions and 
went down helplessly in a few weeks. 
For something approaching true se- 
curitv, she must rearm much more 
drastically even though the budget 
already surpasses what she can afford. 

The outcome of such recklessness, 
say the “neutralists”, promises to be 
fiscal bankruptcy. And the diversion 
of production from vital civilian mar- 
kets to economically-wasteful military 
channels promises renewed inflation, 
lowered living standards and _ social 
unrest. It is the old guns-or-butter 
dilemma once more, a dilemma for 
which Atlantic Pact Conferences have 
up to now produced no satisfactory 
solution. 

One group of economic critics has 
gone to even further extremes and 
has begun to question the value of 
the Marshall Plan itself. Curiously 
enough, these critics, as a rule sav- 
agely anti-Communist, seem to have 
borrowed some of the two-year-old 
arguments of the French Communist 
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Party. They no longer believe that 
Marshall Aid is generously inspired 
but rather that it is the obverse side 
of the Atlantic Pact coin. By accept- 
ing the gift, these particular “neutral- 
ists” charge, France is committed to 
a “ruinous” American foreign policy, 
“senseless rearmament” that swallows 
up Marshall Plan income, and also to 
the possible loss of her colonies 
through President Truman's — Point 
Four “infiltration” 

Further, she has also subordinated 
her economy to the American, thus 
bearing the risks of being linked 
inextricably to any American depres- 
sion, while in the meantime selling 
out too many national interests to 
American investors. The solution?: 
economic and military neutrality. 

In scanty outline, these are some 
of the aspects of French “neutralist™ 
propaganda. In other Continental 
countries, there are similar stirrings, 
notably Italy, Western Germany. 

And beyond all the speakers and 
writers stretch the inarticulate millions 
who vaguely vearn for tranquility 
and an end to current tension. Good 
or bad, realistic or dangerous, “neu- 
tralism” for them results from. the 
inchoate conviction that they have 
nothing to gain and absolutely ever\- 
thing to lose . international conflict. 
either Hot or Cold. 


BOLD STRATEGY IN 


KOREAN LANDING | 


GENERAL MACARTHUR has 
struck just exactly the blow which 
could end the Korean war in_ the 
shortest possible time, while leaving 
sull to be settled the question ot 
whether the UN forces are to stop at 
the 38th Parallel or take over North 
Korea as well. 

Where the prize is so great, the risk 
was also great: for at the time the 
landing near Seoul was being planned 
there was a growing fear of Chinese 
Communist intervention, and no cer- 
tainty. that the Soviets would not 
throw in large air torces. However, 
risks have to be taken in war, and this 


one appears to have been carefully 


calculated 

\ powerfully armed force of two or 
three divisions 1s being used, and pres- 
ent indications are that it will prove 
sufficient to seize and hold the capital 
and its adjacent port and airfield, put- 
ting a tourniquet on all the main 
communications of the Communist 
Army massed 150 miles to the south 
around the old bridgehead. Landings 
on the east coast have cut the second- 
ary Communications of this army with 


| " 
jits base of supplies in North Korea 


There remain only tracks up through 
the central mountains. 

It the morale of the Korean Com- 
munist Army is as much affected as is 
hoped by these blows in the rear and 
by vigorous attacks from both bridge- 
heads, the play should come off and 
victory would be assured south of the 
38th Parallel within a matter of weeks. 

In case of a tull military collapse 
of the North Koreans the forces of 
the Republic of Korea might well be 
sufficient to liberate the North, which 
would resolve the very delicate ques- 
tion of too close an approach by U.S. 
torces to the border of Manchuria 
and the neighborhood of Vladivostok. 
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ON THE AISLE NEWS 


Peterborough Has Premiére of New Davies Play: 
Fall Line-Up and Other Drama Tid-Bits 


JUST ention the name of Robertson ranged” — University Alumnae Dra- 
Davic drama circles and you raise matic Club, Toronto. 

a stor’ of large-teacup size. Are his Oct. 12: “Goodbye, My Fancy”— 
plays od? Has he only one theme? Montreal Repertory Theatre. 

Is it sible for anyone to write a Oct. 16: “See How They Run”— 
vood about the Canadian scene? Vancouver Little Theatre. 

Lat. Davies play to spark the con- : Oct. ; 19: oo Remember Mama”’— 
trove vas produced recently as part Players’ Guild of Hamilton, Ont. 


yf the Veterborough (Ont.) Centen- 
ises all the questions again. 
it does prove that Canadian 
d a Canadian setting can be 
r. “At My Heart’s Core” is 
terborough, circa 1837, and 





Oct. 21: “Marco Millions’—Hart 
House Theatre, Toronto. 

Oct. 31: “Life With Mother” — 
Ottawa Drama League. 


@ Latest little theatre to take on a 


centres cround a trio of pioneer ladies professional director - Woodstock. 
Susariva Moodie, author of “Rough- Appointee is Richard Burbage of Lon- 
it is Maths * talswaliad Cathar: don, England. This well-known actor- 
~P Frail: aud Erantes Stewart director Was regional adjudicator two 
whose ‘otters were published as “Our aie be, 3s for the Western Ontario 
ace Timea rama League; he directed plays for 


Said ‘he Globe’s drama critic, Her- 
t Whittaker: “It is a story which 


Woodstock and other towns in district. 


@ London Little Theatre is on the 


allows Davies plenty of comment look-out for an adjudicator for the 
n the problems of living in Canada, coming-up DDF preliminaries. The 
most ( hich are easily applicable to Western Ontario regional is a large 
present sojourns as well as pioneer one and more than 20 entries are ex- 
es. His concern with the place of pected this year. 
the ar the ‘one theme’ criticism] oe) 
: f se fee ie @ The memory of Basil Horsfall is to 
gets a hearing and there is a fine 2 » . 
x ds so be kept alive by a memorial scholar- 
Shavic assage about the intellectual : . : 
a a women” ship. Mr. Horsfall was senior musical 
IST S ¢ . . wn y . . 
| i ved j director of Theatre Under the Stars in 
ne V We “ »> we receive in r : : 
m a _ a a Ses . Vancouver. He died suddenly late in 
ara Fal ) > alternate wee * a 
as : P ee ee eo August. The scholarship will enable 
ned l tervdoroug ner +“ “s om: ” 
: vith ee amet 4 ee Y the most deserving’ member of 
nea Reporte yronto -eram § ITC A 
is a Hi: ve ee A, FUTS chorus to continue his or her 
ose: Macdonald: “Happily » large os 
iS ee ieee oe be vocal training. 
ce turned out at Niagara : 
Falls | tre, headed by Bruce Yorke @ After a successful summer of revues 
d Michael Sadlier, that scarcely a at Jackson’s Point, Ont., Brian Doher- 


eft in the handsome audi- 


ting over 1,000 people.” They've included the best of the sum- S 

Dav himself directed the play mer numbers and a few new ones. The SNS 
d wile Brenda played a leading role. show features dead-pan John Pratt, SS 
one of the stars of “There Goes Yes- SS 5 

THE CALL BOARD terday” which the Davis brothers took SSS 
across Canada last year. The revue is | SS 

Sept “O Mistress Mine’—Ca- called “One For the Road”; will have =~ 
idia vertory Theatre, Ottawa. a premiere at Royal Alexandra The- —S 
Oct “One Wild Oat” (NA atre, Toronto, on Oct. 30. Eastern ——— 
premix CRT, Ottawa. tour will include Ottawa and Mont- ae 
Oct ‘A Murder Has Been Ar- real. = 
— 


tv's Barnstormers take to the road. 
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HART BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER + CALGARY + REGINA + WINNIPEG + TORONTO 
MONTREAL +» SAINT JOHN, N.B. + HALIFAX + ST. JOHNS, P.Q. 


mm “At My Heart's Core” by Robertson Davies: John Primm as Mr. 
Clarine Jackman as Susanna Moodie, Kate Reid as Catherine Parr 
nie " Glenn as Thomas Stewart, Brenda Davies as Frances Stewart 
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The Constitution 
MAY 1 enthusiastically endorse the 
Evan Gray for revis- 
(SN, Sept, 12) 


rhe method he proposes is a sane way 


; | ¢ 
proposals ol 


I 
ing the constitution 


out of the present situation and would 
take the whole matter out of the hands 
f politicians and make it peer 


the process bv a caretul an- 





alvsis. against the background of the 


aT 


geographical structure of Canada, of 
deciding what political and adminis- 
trative functions should be performed 
yn each level of government —munici- 
pal, provincial and federal. 

Only when those functions have 
been clearly envisaged and recognized, 


will it be possible to devise proper 


] 
and exclusive means of taxation for 


the specific tasks to be undertaken, 
and thus to avoid the inevitable con- 


tinuance of a pork-barrel economy. 
The special rights recognized for 
French Canada should of course be 
duly safeguarded in some such way as 
Mr. Gray suggests, together with simi- 
lar rights assured to other Canadians 
in the BNA Act, etc. 


Toronto, Ont. C. E. SILCOX 


Quebec and Conscription 


BRIGADIER G.S.N. Gostling writes 
(SN, Sept. 12) of a “core of diehard 
isolationists in the Province of Que- 
bec.” Mr. Gostling overlooks the fact 





Who loads the freight car? 


The pulp and paper industry every day 


} 


in the vear loads a train ten miles in length. 


As the gre 


atest industrial buyer of goods 


and services, pulp and paper stimulates and 


quickens cvcry business in Canada. 


L AND LARGI 


FROM COAST 


Pere & Pyprr Txpusrry i Canapa 


WV 
acrTy 
120 MILLs, SN 


TO COAST 


PP.« 


that over 80 per cent of Quebec voteq 
NO on compulsory overseas ser 
the referendum of 1942. Not jj of 
those opposed to conscription in Que. 
bec are necessarily “isolationist. ” 

In the editorial “The Voice 0° Que. 
bec,” same issue, you intimat that 
French Canada would be eply 
alarmed if the United States took 
“possession of Canada.” The | ench 
would be no worse off than in 
toba or in Ontario, where, ace: rdip 
to Professor Lower, the privile es 9 
the French have “in the mai 
sisted in the privilege of doing \ thout 
schools” (SN, July 18). 

In Louisiana, for instanc the 
French have always had their own 
schools and the Governny at 
Baton Rouge gives prizes for profi- 
ciency in the French language. Quali- 
fied French Canadians might tb 
black-listed for the top jobs in industry 
and the civil service, as they ire at 
present in Canada. 

Handle the United States’ trestment 
of French Canadians caret 
might backfire! 
Montreal, PQ. VICTOR SOU CISSt 


Western Wheat 


I WISH to take issue with the state- 
ment, “It involves the idea that th 
Wheat raisers are entitled to the world 
price on the wheat which they sold for 
Canadian consumption at tim 
when they had agreed to accept 
price which turned out to be less tha 
the world price,” in your editorial on 
the Searle Grain Company's vies 
(SN, Aug. 2 and 29). 

The Western wheat growers neve 
/ to accept a price; they never 


agreed 
had any opportunity to exp! 


opinion about the matter whatever. As 
a war measure Western wheat 
growers Were simply told that the 
had no other option; the only wa 
they could sell any wheat at all wast 
deliver to the Wheat Board at the 


price fixed by the Government 
Later, to make this policy palatable 
the well known antagonism of the ex- 
tremists in the Wheat Pools to the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange was used 


to flood the West with prop. ganda 
purporting to show that the stability 

price thus assured was a gain to the 
wheat growers over the Spc ative 


market. 
The Government, by way 


five-year British Contract, e ccuted 
the biggest short sale in the his ory o! 


grain marketing, fully expect 
there would be a big recessior in 
price of wheat before the cont. ict eX 
pired. As it happened that gue . turn: 
ed out to be wrong. 

. Many of us agree that th  polic} 


may have been necessary as 2 Wal 
measure; wheat was practicall\ in im 
portant munition. But, as w tevel 


loss was incurred was by con sion 
there is certainly nothing illo cal 
the argument of the Searle G: in Ie 
ter that the same Governmen whicn 


imposed a ceiling on the p ce o 
wheat to the grower should in fail- 
ness take steps to guarantee a ason 


able floor in case of a depre ion 1 
the world price of wheat. 
The method proposed in th: lette 


would appear to be a very {ir ane 
logical way to do it. 
Eyre, Sask. C. EVANS SA.GEAN 


Pool .»2-0% 














UK. & COMMONWEALTH 


ATTLEE AND THE UNIONS 


LAS! 


EAR’S meeting of the Trades 


more and more to go their own way. 


union leaders who try to keep the 
demands of their members within 
reasonable limits. The Communists 
are rejoicing over it—all the more, 
no doubt, that it is the only thing they 
have to rejoice about. On every other 
feature of their policy, they were 
hopelessly defeated 
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Zealand, which was to have taken 
place last vear, is now being planned 
for 1952. It is encouraging to know 
that the King’s health is so much 
improved that it is confidently expect- 
ed to meet the demands of such a 
tour. And, make no mistake, the de- 


mands are heavy. It is also encourag- 





Unt ongress supported by a ma- 
jorit six to one the policy of the 
Gen Council for the continued 
of wage increases. This year’s 


rest! 

nes which has just come to an 
ends 3righton, rejected the policy 

by a. mparatively small majority, it 
is tl ut still decisively. 

Tw. strongly opposed views are 
held his unusual event in the higher 
circle f trade unionism—the Gen- 
eral neil is very seldom defeated 
inn matters of policy. There are 
thos 10 see the decision as a final 
break down of the dam which has 
helc k the bitter waters of inflation. 

4 iv some 4,000,000 workers 
are anding wage increases. Will 
not e\-:\ other union be now encour- 
19EC come plunging in to grab for 
isn yers as much as possible ot 
the onal swag? The pessimists 

ev will. 


who take a more favorable 
view the decision, as many do, find 


encouragement in the fact that, im- 
1e after the refusal to accept 
the General Council's policy on wage 





—Illingworth in Daily Ma 
MOTORISTS’ pleasure over unration- 
ne has been somewhat damp- 


ene the gasoline tax increase. 
rest the Congress heavily defeat- 
ed an attempt to do away with com- 
pulso. arbitration. This certainly does 


not k like a wild scramble for 
tf iv, regardless of the economic 
conse ‘ences. Arbitration boards have 
w shown a notable reluctance 

g Wage increases unless a very 





stro ise can be made out for them. 

I are even optimists who re- 
gard * decision as a healthy sign 
hat trade unions are returning to 
the tural and proper function of 
gett for their members in each 
nd the best terms and conditions 
they The weakness of the Gen- 
era neil of the TUC is that it has 
Deck more and more identified with 
Sox 


policy and the Government 
ind Ss with the individual trade 
uni ‘hat compose it. As a result, 
these dividual unions have tended 


On balance it is probably unfortun- 
ate that the policy of the General 
Council on continued wage restraint 


certainly make more difficult the task 


of those courageous and responsible Royal Tour of 


I ronaneenaecenpece 





Promise of 
LASTING PROSPERITY | 


In 1999...as in 1950...the welfare 
of all Canadians will depend on the 
success of Canadian farmers. Modern 
machines not only help to increase 
farm production today; they cso heip 
in building soil fertility for the future. 


Tue amazing increase in farm production and earnings 
has sparked an era of general prosperity for all Canadians. 
In 1948 and ’49, Canadian farmers made 1'/ billion 
dollars a year net, over operating expenses . . . which 
stepped up their purchases of every line of factory-made 
goods, from automobiles and pianos to children’s toys 
and candy bars. 

Looking to the future, another important fact is that 
much of the increase in farm production has been brought 
about by methods which tend to build soil fertility, rather 
than deplete it. One of the principal factors has been the 


ROYAL ANZAC TOUR 


was not supported. Its defeat will AN announcement 
everyone up immensely is that the 
Australia and New 


ae * 


Vr. 
——e 


‘ 
' 
at 


ing, more than somewhat, to feel that 
the authorities concerned have sufti- 
cient belief in the peaceful state of 
the world in 1952 to go ahead with 
their preparations —P.O'D. 


that has cheered 
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wider usage of tractors and power-farming equipment. 
Not only do power machines enable farmers to crop more 
land with less help, and devote more time to the care 


of livestock ... they also promote such soil-building 
practices as trash-cover tillage, cover cropping and con- 
tour cultivation. 

Expanding mechanization of Canadian farms promises 
continuance of high farm production, with further 
improvements in soil-management techniques that 
will go far to assure even-greater production in 
future years. 


Every Canadian benefits when farmers are prosperous 


MASSEY-HARRIS 


A CANADIAN COMPANY WITH 








A WORLD-WIDE GQRGANIZATION 
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OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 





OPERATION HABAKKUK is a name that strikes no chords in 
the memories of most people today, but during the war it was in 
turn a fantasy, an ideal, an inspiration, and a headache to a great 
many scientists, researchers, and civil servants. Operation Ha- 
bakkuk was a plan to construct aircraft-carriers out of ice-floes, 
and from the moment when its possibilities struck the imagina 
tion of Winston Churchill its history was full of incident. As 
Wilfrid Eggleston relates, in Oxford's latest Canadian publica- 
tion, Scientests War ($3.50), Churchill dictated a memo to 
the Chiefs of Staff, outlining a possible plan of attack which he 


had thought out 





Nts [0 an 1C€ field in the far n rth . Cut ont the pattern 
f the 1ce-Spip oO) the surface: I ring the ri ght Nu miber ] pu UD, p 
me appliances to the diffe rent sides f the tce deck, {pray salt 
ater ntinually so as to increase the thickness and smootl 
the surface a trellis-work of steel cable should be laid ti 
mereace the vate of sinking and giving stability The increasing 
weight and de pti J] fve berg tu ll help to detac h the structure 
from the AVVONNALN 10@-deCk 


This is only one of the fascinating projects which occupied 
Canadian laboratories during the last war. The ice-floe carriers 
never materialized, but other labours were eminently successful, 
ind resulted in counter-measures to the magnetic mine, brilliant 
developments in the proximity fuse, mass production of micro 

truments for anti-aircraft batteries, to name a few 
Wilfrid Eggleston tells the whole story of Canada’s wartime 
scientific achievement in his dramatic Screntists at War 


Wave ins 





ROLLS-ROYCE 
and BENTLEY 
SERVICE in CANADA 


For the cenvenience of Rolls-Royce and Bentley owners in 
Canada, Rolls-Royce Ltd., have established a 
comprehensive parts service depot at Dorval, Montreal, 
together with resident inspecting engineers from their 
factory in England. Enquiries should be directed to Rolls-Royce 
(Montreal) Ltd. Montreal Airport, Dorval, Quebec, or to 
the Rolls-Royce and Bentley Distributors — 


ames L. Cooke Motors Thomas Plimley 
2489 Bloor Street West ro1ro Yates Street 


PORONTO, o VICTORIA, B< 


Toledo Motors Ltd J. L. Cooke Motors (Western) Ltd 
2134 St. Catherine St. West 118 Portazve Avenue 


MONTREAI WINNIPEG, MAN 


. XC ys $ 








PRIEST IN BATTLE 


THE SCARLET DAWN—by Rev. R. M. Hickey, 
MC,—Palm Publishers—$3.00 





THIS is the wartime autobiography of 
the Roman Catholic padre of New 
Brunswick’s North Shore Regiment, 
an infantry battalion of Third Divi- 
sion. It is thus the story of the unit 
from its mobilization in June of 1940 
until its return to Canada on the last 
day of 1945, 

It is a good story. Of all the fight- 
ing forces, the infantry had it the 
worst, and of all the jobs in a regi- 
ment, the padre’s was undoubtedly 
the toughest. He was mixed up in a 
mess which he could only deplore. He 
was shot at and could not shoot back. 
He knew and bore the troubles of 
every officer and man in the unit. He 
was responsible for that most un- 
pleasant task, identification and burial. 

Before the North Shores went into 
action on D-Day, Father Hickey along 
with his charges had a pretty good 
time. They trained in Canada and in 
England. They worked hard, but had 
a lot of laughs. Father Hickey visited 
Ireland, and people and places of 
religious interest in Scotland. The air 
raids didn’t hit them too hard. Life 
was good. 

The invasion changed all that. On 
the shell- and bullet-swept beaches, 
Father Hickey learned what war was 
like, and earned the Military Cross. 
He buried his first, but by no means 
his last, men. He discovered that Mass 
could be said in many odd places, 
from ruined churches to beer gardens 

Father Hickey is no military his- 
torian, and his book is often poorly 
edited, but he manages to tell a 
straightforward story of the war as 
he saw it, and his account rings true 
throughout. Notable, too, is the ab- 
sence of any religious bigotry. The 
author was thrown in contact with a 
number of Protestants, and generally 
he found them to be fine men. They 
would say the same about Father 
Hickey.—7.K. 


JERRY BUILT IT 


THE SPANISH GARDENER—A. J. Cronin— 
McClelland & Stewart—$3 
CRONIN’S latest novel was originally 
published as a serial story under the 
title “The Prisoner.” Though now in 
novel form it demonstrates most of 
the virtues and the faults peculiarly 
imposed by the demands of serial fic- 
tion. The novel shows slick writing, 
contrived situation, superficial charac- 
ter analysis on the one hand; tense 
Suspense, fast action and high story 
interest on the other. 


The Doctor wastes no time in set- 
ting his machinery going. He intro- 
duces one Harrington Brande, a Con- 
sul of the U.S., and his nine-year-old 
son, Nicholas. He shows us that 
Brande is a selfish, egoistic medioc- 
rity consumed with a possessive love 
for his son, and with a thirst for the 
fame he believes will accrue from a 
windy manuscript on the obscure 
Frenchman Malbranche, which con- 
stitutes his “‘life’s work.” 


A. J, CRONIN 


Father and son settle down in the 
minor Consulate in San Jorge. Spain 
The villain of the piece, Garcia, en- 
ters: he is a psychopathic criminal 
disguised as the butler. The hero José 
the Spanish gardener, follows and the 
stage Is almost completely set 

Nicholas is a sickly pampered bo\ 
due to his father’s excessive solicitude 
His mother left Brande after he had 
stifled her personality through his 
egoism. Nicholas finds release it 
José, a simple upstanding young man 
who does his best to give the boy 


healthy and normal interest life 
José’s good intentions, however, run 
afoul of the Consul whose jealousy 


leads him to hate the gardener and 
eventually to contribute to his arrest 
for theft and subsequent deat! 

Before this happens, the Consul’ 
too precipitous and utterly unjustified 
expectation of promotion, plus the 
Jose situation bring him to the verge 
of a breakdown. This provides ¢ ronin 
the opportunity to ring in a cl latan 
psychoanalyst to whom BranJe has 
been spilling his night though Fol- 
lows an attack on the profession which 
is undistinguished from any of ver at: 
tack except in its savagery. 

These are the main ingredicnts 0! 
the new story by probably one »f our 
best authors of the third ra Be- 
tween pages of purely contriy -d ho- 
kum, Dr. Cronin manages to hieve 
some of the appalling conflict tt dis- 
tinguished “Hatter’s Castle,” ut he 
also manages to commit some of the 
factors (e.g., too much hur too 
little sense of form) that mac, Sa). 
“The Stars Look Down” such © basic: 
ally clumsy book. As in “The ( ‘adel 
and “The Keys of the Kingdom (and 
for that matter, in “The Star Look 
Down”) Cronin is. still firm). ¢on 
vinced that the good guys alw. s lose 
and that mediocrity and rasca suc- 
ceed. 

In the earlier books the iron\ of the 
upset usually achieved a certa | pole 
nancy. In the latest, it just see's thal 
the story isn’t important enc gh © 
warrant an unhappy, and t! refore 
“significant,” ending. —M.B. 


























CRDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


EURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
AIL ORDERS POSTPAID 
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MAKE YOUR) 


nMOuLsL 

RESERVATIONS 
'- BEFORE — 
you leave for 


IBRITAINES 


% Gleneagles Hotel in the foothills of the 


err cre 


Scottish H ghiands is a must for golf in its native 

setting tain’s premier resort hotel features 

squash, tennis, an indoor swimming pool, cinema 
and dancing. Open Easter to October. 


% Welcombe Hotel, Stratford-upon-Avon, joins 
comfort with courteous service in an atmosphere 


of der England.’ Open year ‘round. 


further information and reservations from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or from 


British Railways 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
69 Yonge Street 


* 47 Hotels of high standard are 
operated by 


sf | an Loh adaca > ae b aha 
BRITISH TRANSPORT 
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NADA’S FINEST 
PCIGARETTE 








BACK TO NATURE 


OUT OF THE EARTH—by Louis Bromfield— 
Musson $4.50. 


A SAND COUNTRY ALMANAC—by Aldo Leo- 
pold—Oxford—$4_.00. 


A MAINE MAN IN THE MAKING — by 
Franklin F. Gould—Musson—$3.50. 


THESE THREE books, though orig- 
inating in different parts of the United 
States, have one theme in common: 
the feeling, almost of worship, and 
certainly of respect, for the land of 
their homes. Of the three books, Mr. 
Bromfield’s is the most instructive and 
Mr. Gould’s the most entertaining, 
while Mr. Leopold’s has a distinctive 
charm of its own. 

Mr. Bromfield, after establishing 
himself as a successful novelist, be- 
came an equally successful farmer in 
his native Ohio, and evidently con- 
siders his second career the more im- 
portant of the two. In two earlier 
books he has described some of his 
work in transforming his formerly 
run-down farms into a model, pros- 
perous estate, and to some extent his 
latest book is a retelling of the same 
story. F 

But with his work in studying the 
soil he has evolved j a philosophy of 
life that is worthy of the attention of 
even urban readers. He has come to 
the conclusion that the earth, with its 
involved chemistry, is still the basis of 
civilization, and he seems inclined to 
believe that a well-managed farm, 
where proper attention is paid to pro- 
ductivity and fertility of the soil, offers 
a solution to many problems of mod- 
ern life. 


Thoreau Tradition 


The late Aldo Leopold, before his 
death in 1948, had held the chair of 
game management in the University 
of Wisconsin and earlier had spent 
many years in the U.S. Forest Service, 
where he helped in setting the policies 
of conservation that are now in force 
in many states. This book, growing out 
of his major interest, is a series of 
short essays, rather in the Thoreau 
tradition, based on his observations of 
flora and fauna in a rural retreat 
where he spent much of his spare time. 
This was also an abandoned farm, but, 
unlike Mr. Bromfield, this author 
seems to have had no missionary Zeal 
to restore it. In fact, he looked on the 
farmer as an enemy of wild life, 
though perhaps a necessary evil. The 
book is well illustrated by Charles W. 
Schwartz. 


Mr. Gould knows tarming through 
practical experience in Maine, where 
he spent his boyhood on his father’s 
farm. Life there was too rugged for 
his mother, who took with her the 
other children of the family when she 
deserted the farm for the greater com- 
forts of a village when the author was 
only six years old. 

The boy stayed on with his tather 
and shows no regrets for the hi irdships 
of his earlier life. Grown up, he tried 
his hand at several jobs away from his 
state, but he is now back on a Maine 
farm again, and apparently enjoying 
it. His autobiography is full of amus- 
ing anecdotes and reveals a character 
well endowed with the humorous com- 
mon sense that Maine men claim as 
their distinguishing mark. EEE. 
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MW hase UW SOO 
in his mouth, l00... 


Just before “junior” was born. Dad had said: 


“In my day we used to say that people who got the 


breaks were born with silver spoons in their mouths.” 


“In this family.” he went on, “we can't hope for a 
fairy godmother, or even a rich uncle to supply the 


and [Il still bet it ll be 


a boy.” he added with a confident grin at mother-to-be, 


spoon. For this little fellow... 


“we're going to buy that silver spoon right now. 


Well. Dad got his boy. He also got the spoon ...a 
Canada Life program that guaranteed protection to 
Mother and son, and even included enough to put the 


lad through college. 


“People with confidence in Canada Life have been 
buying silver spoons from them for over 100 years.” he 
observed later. “With a company as strong and long- 
lasting as that. we know our boy’s silver spoon is as 


good as gold!” 
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Politics, Friends, and O'Leary 


in Ottawa he turned up at a dinner for 
him and stated his stand against parti- 
tion. Later he proposed a toast to 
Brooke’s health. 

Lithe, erect in carriage, with jet- 
black hair, and always nattily attired, 
O'Leary does not impress one as a 
newspaperman with 40-odd years’ ex- 
perience behind him, nor as an inti- 


GRATITAN O'LEARY of The Otta- On a visit to he took in 

wa Journal last month again demon- Derry, Portrush and Belfast as well as mate of Prime Ministers and Presi- 

strated a characteristic trait—the abil- Dublin, Killarney, Connemara and dents. Even sub-editors on The Jour- 
to view the “pro” side of a question Galway. But last spring on the occa- nal address him as “Grattan”; yet he 

Ss impartially as the “con.” sion of Ulster’s Sir Basil Brooke's stay is Vice-President of The Ottawa 


A Frigidaire user in many 
restaurants for many years... 


MURRAY'S RESTAURANTS AGAIN 





“We keep a running record 
of our refrigeration mainte- 
nance and are very satisfied with 
our Frigidaire equipment,” 
writes the head office manage- 
ment of Murray’s Restaurants 
Limited. “All of the refrigera- 


CHOOSE FRIGIDAIRE REFRIGERATION So 


On Straight performance records 


MR. G. JOUBERT. manager of 


Wurray’s newest and largest res- 
irant located at Guy and 

St. Catherine Streets in down- 
1 Vor real 





Frizidaire-equipped reach-in and walk-in kitchen refrig- 


erators at Murray's latest restaurant in Montreal. 
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Mail This Coupon for Full Information 
brigidaire Products of Canada, Limited 
1 Depress 
i Leaside. Ontario 
I Please send me information on Frigidaire equipment for 
i the following purpose 
1 Name 
Addre 
I City Prov. 
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real was supplied and installed 
by Frigidaire”, 





Profit from the Experience of Successful 
Commercial Refrigeration Users 
in All Parts of Canada 


Surely there is no safer buying guide than the ex- 


perience of others, Frigidaire will do for you what 
it is doing for many thousands of successful business 
firms and institutions. Frigidaire compressors, cool- 
ing units and controls are all designed and engi- 
neered by Frigidaire to work together smoothly, 
enduringly, as a balanced unit. Every Frigidaire 
refrigeration product is built to give you the right 
temperature, the right humidity, the right air cir- 
culation —and at the lowest possible cost over 
the years, 

Get the facts about Frigidaire equipment for 
your cooling or air conditioning requirements now. 
Consult your local Frigidaire Commercial Refrig- 
eration Dealer. Or send the coupon today. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Products of Canada, Limited, Leaside, Ontario 


FRIGIDAIRE IS MADE ONLY BY GENERAL MOTORS 


Journal (“they have made me into a 
sort of businessman,” he says), ind 
a substantial shareholder. 

He has known every Canadian 
Prime Minister and party leader !om 
Laurier to Drew and St. Laurent. He 
followed Laurier through his recip: oe- 
ity campaign; he was in the confidence 
of Borden; was (and remains) the 
intimate friend of Arthur Meig ten, 
and yet remained throughout a per. 
sonal friend of Mackenzie, King. his 
attacks on him in The Journal sot- 
withstanding. 

Indeed, when Grattan’s son was re- 
ported missing in the last war (two ot 
them were missing at the same time) 
it was Mackenzie King, then at the 
Quebec Citadel with Churchill and 
Roosevelt, who was the first to tel 
phone him. 

In these twin qualities—ability to 
see a thing clearly and see it whole 
and to disagree with a man’s pol:tica! 
views but never attack him personally 
—O'Leary is a lot like the late P. D. 
Ross, his journalistic hero and chief 
for 40 years, whose style he adopted 

In fact, Grattan’s friendship with 
Ottawa’s ranking Liberals despite his 
editorial “vituperation” against them 
and despite his place in the Conserva- 
tive hierarchy, is a legend in Ottawa 
“T vote with the Tories, but dine with 
Grits,” he says: and on the very after- 
noon that The Journal will carry 
scathing attack on the Cabinet, 
O'Leary as likely as not will be tound 
on the Royal Ottawa Golf course plav- 
ing golf with a Cabinet Minister 

The paradox of a “deep-dyed Tory 
newspaper being the most quoted ir 
Canada is really not a paradox 
as Grattan explains it. The critics o! 
The Journal's consistent support ot 
the Conservative party don't under 
stand the “rationale” of independent 
journalism as it exists in Canada to- 
day. They take “independent” to 
mean non-political. By that standard 
there would be no independent papers 
in the Dominion. But Grattat 
there are “lots of them.” Too man 
people imagine that because a pape 
supports a party it isn’t independent 
But there is a difference between suf 
porting a party and supporting 
line. 

No doubt the O'Leary eloquence 
has something to do with the popu: 
larity of Journal editorials. He has a! 
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ak Of Press 


O'LEARY: For Grits, just) «inner 
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Irish tongue in him, and the connec- 
tion beween the written and spoken 
word a close one. But. Grattan 
writes us editorials on his own bat- 


yewriter—"“if 1 dictated them 


tered 

they would get to sound like a speech.” 
[hev'r. \sritten in an off-the-cuff man- 
ner editorial writer who can't 
depenv upon his memory and _ back- 
srouns’ of Knowledge, and is always 
jookin. up statistics and references, 


snt worth a damn.” 

Ol v's desk is usually piled high 
with tations to speak here, there 
and rvwhere, from Toronto to 
fexas. Grattan’s ability as a public 
speake’ as Won him an honorary life 
membe ship in the New York State 
Bar Association, but probably the 


nost si: iKing tribute to his eloquence 
came ‘ry his 1941 address on “Brit- 
‘in at Barricades” to the Canadian 
Club ‘ttawa when the whole body 
ye and cheered. 
Po 
PEOPLE 
WARNINGS 
glo o is no longer “Toronto the 
Good So says the United Church 
Obse latest issue of which was 


inded to the Commissioners of the 
General Council of the United Church 
of Canada, meeting in Toronto. “Al- 
st Whole of the east side of 
onto s Main artery of traffic,” says 
editorial, “is fast becoming a veri- 
row. Commissioners might 
p one of these (bars) at night 

d se nd hear for themselves the 
d ewd and suggestive entertain- 
ent t is dished out to the young 
this great city, Whose proud 

roast one time was that it was a 


mes and churches.” 


8 Doctors D. E. Rogers and J. Grant 
McFetridge and Dietitian Eileen Price 


t Reg are finding their sympathetic 
t of plump patients highly 
success [hey are strongly against 
astic dieting and advise 1,200 to 
2.000 ries daily. Many experts 
give d with 1,200 calories as top 
Ke “We believe.” say the 
Regina trio, “that too rapid weight loss 
esults in the mobilization of depot fat, 
duc a high blood cholesterol. 
hich velieved to increase the like- 
od vascular accidents.” 
GETTING AROUND 
aA uty contest winner and a 
totem e have left Vancouver on a 
‘oss-country goodwill trip. Delle Cal- 
houn, won the Miss BC title at 
the Pactic National Exhibition. The 
totem is a gift from BC to New- 
‘oundla 1's) Premier Joseph Small- 
Wood. lle and the totem pole will 
tes ry province before finally 
Trivin St. John’s for the handing 
Yer Ce iony. ; 


4 Cap. Breton’s Bras d’Or region 
lumed ut to be “an artist’s dream” 
‘0 Fink M. Gray from Lowell, Mass. 
I'd he. d about Nova Scotia from 
My grodmother. She came from 
Weoco jagh. But I certainly didn’t 


“pect | find what I did, the country- 
side. th Pas 
We, the people... it was wonderful. 


# May Jack Peterson, 38, of St. 
“Mas Ont., has tendered his resig- 
tuon. e's been accepted for en- 


Like P. D. Ross, Grattan is passion- 
ately fond of sports, knows all the lore 
of prize-fighting as well as he knows 
poetry, ancient and modern. When he 
is not at his desk or on a speaking en- 
gagement or playing golf, he is likely 
to be found in his library with a well- 
thumbed book of poetry. 

Time was when he had ambitions to 
sit in Parliament (they stole his cam- 
paign fund when he did run for the 
Commons in his native Gaspé), but 
no longer. Today he finds full scope 
for his energies as Vice-President of 
The Journal. 

Liberals, hating his writings and his 
speech, like him personally: when they 
Were carving the heads of 10 famous 
Canadian journalists for the Hall of 
Fame in the Parliament Buildings last 
vear, it was the Liberal Minister of 
Public Works who insisted that 
O’Learv’s head should be among 
them.—Robert Mahafly. 


listment in Canada’s special army bri- 
gade for Korea. He will be attached 
to the Second Battalion of the Royal 
Canadian Regiment now training at 
Petawawa, Ont. He will retain his 
Second World War rank of major. 


@ In Calgary, Mike Pashkiwsky can 
now go ahead with his plans to get 
married. When he left Rumania 22 
vears ago he thought his family would 
follow. He’s not heard since and regis- 
tered letters to authorities in Rumania 
and Moscow have not been answered. 
Last week he was presumed a widow- 


er by the Supreme Court 


@ In Victoria, BC, the newly elected 
President of the Dominion Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs. William H. Short 


of Lethbridge, Alberta, introduced 
himself to another delegate. “I'm 
Short,” he said. “I'm Shorter.” was 


the reply. “Okay,” said Chief Short, 
somewhat surprised. “But I really am 
Shorter.” said G. W. Shorter of the 
National Research Council, Ottawa 


@ When the rail strike hit Canada. 
18-year-old Blake Whittleton of San- 
ford, Man., was working temporarily 
in Peace River, Alberta. Determined 
to get home somehow, he bought a 
1919 model car from his employer 
He gave 9 complete overhaul. 
bought a few parts and set out with 
some misgiving. He completed the 
1.600-mile run to Winnipeg in 13 


days, averaging 33 mph. The trip cost 


a 
2 
4 


him $35. He had only one flat 





cP 
1919 MODEL but it got him home. 



























Comfort is the word for Cana- 
dian National travel. Whether 
you ride in coach or parlor car, 
you enjoy roomy armchair ease 
as the miles speed smoothly 
by. Stretch your legs when so 
minded, by a stroll to the 
smoking compartment or din- 
ing car. The hours pass swiftly 
and pleasantly. You arrive re- 
freshed — when you go Cana- 


dian National. 


You'll sleep soundly in the soothing quiet of 
Canadian National night-travel accommoda- 
tions, berths or rooms . . . air-conditioned 
tor your comfort. Travel by train for depend- 


able, all-weather service, 
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SIMPSON’S 


extends an invitation to discriminating gentlemen 


to visit the new 


WEST END SHOP 


. a shop reminiscent of Bond Street, 
offering the finest British 
and imported merchandise 


in one convenient location . 







Toronto 


The Store for Men — Street Floor 


COLUMBIA 








MASSIVE SPECTACLE 
DEPRESSING P..OT 


THERE must, I suppose, be a public 
for so-calied historical spectac -s or 
the studios wouldn’t spend millio .s on 
mediaeval sets and costumes ft to 
mention extras, falcons, camels her. 
aldry and cloth-of-gold decor The 
glitter and the bustle and scai. are 
obviously designed to distract attention 
from the story, and as the scheme 
works out, the 
more massive the 
spectacle the more 
depressing the plot. 
Certainly this is 
true of both cur- 
rent spectacles, 
“The Flame = and 
the Arrow,” and 
“The Black Rose.” 
The tedium of 
“The Flame = and 
the Arrow™ is relieved by the gym- 
nastics of Burt Lancaster—at least to 
the extent that a routine vaudeville 
show is relieved by the acrobat act 
Unfortunately there are no such com- 
pensations in “The Black Ros¢ 





MARY LOWREY ROSS 


To take them in their order. “The 
Flame and the Arrow” dishes up the 
Robin Hood theme, this time in the 
setting of Lombardy in the days ot 
Frederick Barbarossa. The novelty 
here is that Burt Lancaster performs 
his own acrobatics without bene 
stunt men. It’s quite a performance 
Such prodigies of pole vaulting and 
chandelier and tapestry — swinging 
haven't been seen on the screen since 
the days of Douglas Fairbanks senior 
Actor Lancaster appears to enjoy his 
new activity. Usually a glum and 
perfunctory performer, he now leaps 
about with his face wreathed, rather 
startlingly, in smiles. Virginia Mayo. 
as his vis-a-vis, doesn’t offer any varia- 
tion on her customary performance 
but continues to alternate between fits 
of petulance and displays of cheese- 
cake. This may not correspond his- 
torically to the behavior of a | welfth 
Century Lombardy countess, but tt 
fulfills all the script demands 
THE FILM offers in addition to the 
stars, an immense cast of extras. char- 
acter actors and trained trapeze artists 
The trapeze artists are fine. 


It of 


If Burt Lancaster is consstently 
sunny in “The Flame and the \rrow” 
Tyrone Power as the Saxon | ero in 
“The Black Rose” is unrele sting! 
morose. His grievances are (a he! 
the bastard son of a Saxon no! eman 
and (b) he still resents the ty o-hun- 
dred-year-old Norman Conquct, and 
(c) his grandfather won't sp oak 
him. To escape his domestic «id p0- 
litical difficulties he starts t fol 
Cathay which in the screen ve sion !s 
no more than three steps fro) Nor 
man England, as the camera jumps 
En route he attaches himse!’ to 4 
Mongol general (Orson Welle-) whe 
has been commissioned to delive! 
eighty-one beautiful girls to \ublai 
Khan. One member of the s! pment 
(Cecile Aubry) works her wy into 
the hero’s tent and attaches he self t0 
him, adding far more than he veight 
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netic 
whisks him back without transition to 
Norman England, where he patrioti- 
cally makes a gift of these discoveries 
to Edward I. 
With the 
Welles, who as usual performs with 
immense presence and style, the char- 
acters move about without much en- 
ergy and scarcely bother to act. The 
more glaring faults of “The Black 
Rose” however, lie in the screen script, 
which has eliminated most of the sur- 
prise of the original, along with any 
evidence of historical research; in Di- 
rector 
which relegates three-quarters of the 
action to the dialogue; and in the 
cutting, which appears to have been 
done with a cleaver. 


well as in the 


(she’s a slight little thing who looks | 
about twelve years old) to the com- 
plications of the trip and the tedium 
of the film. Eventually they all reach 
Cathay where the hero quickly picks 
up the secrets of paper-making, gun- 
powder manufacture, and the mag- 


compass. The camera then 


exception of Orson 


Henry Hathaway's direction. 


By way ot compensation the week 


brought “The Happiest Years of Your 


Life.” a very funny British comedy 
starring Alistair Sim and Margaret 
Rutherford. 

Mr. Sim is cast as the head of a 


boys’ school and Miss Rutherford as 
the principal of the girls’ academy. 
Through some departmental misman- 
agement the girls’ school is abruptly 
billeted on Mr. Sim and _ his. staff. 
While the 
rocking 
from the awful impact of Miss Ruth- 
erford’s personality, the demoralized 
school is visited by a delegation ot 
Governors to inspect the boys, and a 
group of parents to visit the girls. Any 


unfortunate Head is. still 


from this catastrophe and 


logical explanations of these complica- 
tions is lost in the general hubbub as 


Strange elisions of 
British speech, but this doesn’t mat- 
ter, since the film depends almost 
entirely on the comedy talents of Mr. 
Sim and Miss Rutherford, who are 
superb. 

There is some 
logue which the 


dia- 
toss 


very funny 
principals 


away (without sacrificing a syllable) 
as though it were worthless. Actually 
Mary 


it is priceless. Lowrey 


—Warner Bros 


“THE FLAME AND THE ARROW" 


Ross. 
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and tough, beautiful Pittsburgh 
Paints. 

Even this colorless illustra- 
tion helps to show how this 
sunny, southern exposure living 
room has been made cooler 
and more soothing with “Color 
Dynamics’’ and Pittsburgh 
Paints. The dark shade on 
the end wall forms the color 
scheme’s accented center of 
interest. It focuses attention on 


oc PSYCHOLOGISTS agree 
~ that color can soothe or 
depress—create or relieve 
tension—make rooms brighter, 
seem larger. Here is a room that 
was drab and depressing. It 
has been made to breathe cheer- 
ful comfort by use of Pittsburgh’s 
simple system of color selection 


An effective color scheme 
4y uses sunlight to advantage. 
— 


A hose ; 
h en the welcoming fireplace. Lighter 
\ fed Roo ° . 
\ ns shades on window wall and 
S he ceiling brighten and enlarge the 
3 a 3 room. Bright touches on furni- 
=< 
~ Y ° ture complement the whole— 
° 7 = wf " h 
3. i s add balancing warmth. 
% ° Be sure about your decoration 
Co; Colo¥*” NS plans. Ask your Pittsburgh Paint 


Dealer about “Color Dynamics” 
and Pittsburgh Paints— 
right away. 


SY NS 


“COLOR DYNAMICS” — Pittsburgh's 
simple system of color selection 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


MADE IN CANADA 
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Hobbs Glass Limited, 
London, Canada. 
Please send complete information 
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Yes, I really enjoyed my 
shopping trip—I bought all 


the things I saved for! 


That’s the way I plan my bigger 


They seem to come easier, 


and more quickly, when I put something 


into the bank regularly. I like the 


comforting feeling of watching my 


account grow. 


I hate keeping too much cash around 


the house. It’s so convenient to have 


the bank take care of it. And my bank 


book tells me where I stand. 


I guess most women are much like me— 


housewives with modest savings who 


find their neighborhood bank handy, 


useful. . 


. always obliging. 


, SPONSORED BY YOUR BANK 
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Rugby, for Beginners 


by Kim Mcllroy 


THE object of the game of rugby, 
or “football” (which is plaved 
largely with the hands) is to carry 
the “pigskin” (which is covered en- 
tirely with cowhide) the length ot 
the “gridiron” (which is not grid- 
ded, but has stripes running across 
it) and to score a “touchdown” 
(which doesn’t involve the ball be- 
ing touched down at all). 

Rugby is also known as “the 
Fall pastime,” since practice com- 
mences early in July and the last 
games are played in December. 

There are twelve men on a rug- 
by team. Add them up on your 
fingers and you'll see that there 
should then be twenty-four men 
on the field at anv one time. In 
practice, there are a lot more than 
this. since unlimited substitution 1s 
permitted and there are always 
players going into 
or out of the game 
You'd think that 
this would be 
somewhat contfus- 
ing, and you'd be 
quite right. It is. 

In addition to 
the players, there 
are usually a quar- 
tet of officials. 
These men wear 
white — plus - fours 
and look like a 
foursome who \ a 
went out to play 
golf in the “Twenties and forgot to 
come back The officials carry 
whistles. which they blow every 
time the game gets exciting. Occa- 
sionally they don’t) move fast 
enough and get knocked down and 
trampled on Phen. everybody 
cheers. 

The twelve men on a rugby team 
are divided into the Line and the 
Backfield. Linemen are supposed 
to be big and strong. Backs are 
supposed to be fast and smart, and 
no doubt their mothers think they 
are. The coach doesn’t. 

In the center of the line is a man 
called the Snap, because he “snaps” 
the ball between his legs to start 
each play. Owing to his inverted 
viewpoint, the Snap is apt to get 
the idea that the world is all upside- 
down, an opinion which many 
share today. 


FLANKING the Snap are the In- 
sides, Middles, and Outsides. The 
Insides and Middles spend their 
afternoons glaring and snarling at 
the opposing Insides and Middles. 
What they snarl at each other 
wouldn't bear repeating here. Often 
they discuss each other’s genealo- 
gies : 

The Outsides are the ones who 
run down under kicks and try to 
tackle the man who catches the 





ball. They get in quite a bi of } 
running during a game, and. un- } 
fortunately, considerably less | ck. { 
ling. : 
The key man in the backtic dl is 
the Quarterback. He is picke for 


his brains and his ability to niake 
passes. This would be a dangerous 
combination in the parlor, but is } 


harmless on the rugby field. The } 
Quarterback does the thinkin» for ! 
the team, and sometimes the re- } 
sults aren't nearly so disastrous as 
they are at other times. 


DEFYING all the laws of arithme- 
tic, a rugby team has three Half- } 
backs. Most people wonder how 
they can keep out of each other's 
wav; the coach wonders why they : 
can’t. The Halfbacks do most of 
the running with the ball. Without 
it, too. 


oe N The gas 


re 


rugby begins with 
a kick - off. This } 
task is frequently 
delegated to some } 
visiting — celebrity 

a politician per- { 
haps, or a movie } 
star. The movie : 
stars have cer- 
looking legs. Poli- ; 
ticilans, too, are} 

] 


\ sometimes loath to | 
~ kick at sther 
wind-filled object 
The team retrieving the on } 
the kick-off is stuck with it. Thes 
are expected to advance it I 
field by carrying it, passing it, 01 
kicking it. Carrying it is the most 
certain, but the carrier is «lmost 
certain to be physically ass vulted 


Passes can be complete (rorely) 
incomplete (usually), or inter 
cepted (occasionally). Wh yO 


kick, the ball goes to the other 
team. Then they start worr\ og 


TO DECIDE on the strate. the\ 
will employ, the team goes into 4 
“huddle.” They huddle bel: re ev- 
ery play and also whenever | play- 
er loses his pants. In the iddle 
the quarterback explains the 
last play didn’t work and © 1 
hopes the next one will. 

In the old days, defensi\— stra 
tegy consisted of the coach ‘ell 
his men to “Get in th 
tackle!” Today it is all « 
numbers. A modern rugb 
needs a better head for figt 
a bookie. 

For example, there is ti Stal 
dard 6-3-2-1 defensive for )aton 
and the 5-4-2-1 to give strc \gth in 
depth, and even the 7-3-2 1. © stop: 
ping them on the line. 

The 5-4-3-1 is highly <¢com 
mended, too, provided 
referee can’t count. : 
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BE? MUDA’S ST. GEORGE 
PEEP INTO THE PAST 





NEAI 200 years ago in the Ber- 
muda n of St. George, a brash 
oung ichelor by the name of 
Brow Tucker was brooding over 
Hic 1 py lot in life. He had un- 
wittit insulted every maiden lady 
n the ige and it was worth his life 
to vel out on the street, much less 
vettit laundry done. Today, how- 
ever, | Tucker’s indiscretion is the 
delig! tourists who seek the un- 
sual picturesque in Bermuda. 

The sung bachelor—noting the 
vumbe f unmarried women who 


had mo ed into a certain street—had 
oking illed it “Old Maid’s Lane.” 


Despit ¢ spinsters’ wrath, and ob- 
ivious ( the changes made by time, 
the nic me and other quaint names 
given streets of St. George have 
rema bringing to mind the color- 

people and life of two centuries 

St. ¢ ge is an old town, the oldest 


Anglo-Saxon settlement in the West- 

ern H sphere, in fact. It is at the 

easter d of the coral islands, a 

drive from most of the 

tels { Hamilton, the capital city, 

1 si mes overlooked by tourists. 

But tl is no better place to enjoy 

the de ttul experience of stepping 
hack 1 an age-long past. 


Sleeping in Sun 


The ships of today use Hamil- 
and the wharves of St. 
ke the rest of the town- 


eq The streets always seem to 
e sleeping in the sun; they are all but 
deserte id the houses are silent and 

tte igainst the heat. Even on 


ny day in Bermuda, the 
ts and white buildings and 
hite walls—sheltering many 
unt gardens and houses 
usion of sunshine. 


Mt. George is a joy to jangled 
Ves never been invaded by a 


id the most irritating signs 
eivilization—hot dog and 
ands, neon lights and bill- 


rds e completely missing. The 
Vs ls heard there are the clop 


ses’ hooves over the rude, 

ts, the melodious tinkle of 
e Ca bell or the occasional ring 
e warning. 
ve affords top entertain- 
ecople with an overgrown 
hosit) to those who will wander 
1g picturesque little streets 

irbor up to the hill at the 
CK town. Some of the quaint- 
{ like Featherbed Alley- 
eon ew hundred feet long. That 
me | name because its residents 
feather mattresses and pil- 
their windows every morn- 
g wit fail. 


Like Bermudians, the residents 
St. © orge are friendly and happy 
talk olite tourists. Since bantam 
om have only been allowed 
the nds since the end of the 


of them never formed the 
' 0! ravelling out of their own 





shire and know their neighborhoods 
well. 

After hiking or cycling—a bicycle 
rents for $1.50 per day—up and down 
the streets of St. George, the Histori- 
cal Building is an inviting and cool 
place to rest. It’s the second-oldest 
house on the Islands and holds age-old 
treasures of Bermuda- among them a 
table hand-carved of cedar used in the 
Bermuda state house three centuries 
ago, a torpedo raft which drifted to 
the shores during the Civil War and 
an old kitchen with copper measures 


: : 2 FEATHE =D) 
and a waist-high fireplace. ane 


ALLEY, 300-year-old 
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With Kodachrome Film 


in your miniature camera 
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Double 
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Piveteues suddenly feel like experts when they 
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discover what wonderful colo: pictures they can 
take with Kodachrome Film in a m niature 
camera—any “miniature” with f 6.5 lens or 
better. Added satisfaction: these st perb pictures 
are so casy to take! 


Fine equipment for less money... 
And now Kodak has produced an ultramod- / 
ern miniature camera with f 4.5 Lumenized 
lens selling at the remarkably low price of 
$33. Ask vour dealer to show you the sen- 
sational new Kodak Pony $828 Camera. With 
it—and Kodaslide Projector, Model LA, at 
$45—vou're well equipped to start your 
Kodaslide 
Table Viewer—projector, screen, and slide 
_ and other Kodak 
miniatures and projectors (Master 

Model illustrated). 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited 
Toronto 9, Ontario 


ls Kodak for Color 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Kodachrome career. Also see 


changer combined . . 


INMeEHLC Ki “| ny mip ify 
+ WUIGEUUS MUGYVITIVITIC Ti 


in the reasonably priced 2X size shown, or in larger sizes 


Street 


in 
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—Pan American World Airways 


St. George, 


of your Kodachrome 


pictures ... finished as color slides without extra charge 


| S made to order... 


TRADE-MARK 


Bermuda. 
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Around the nation’s capital...in important business centres, 
clubs or resorts... wherever people of achievement gather, 
you ll meet proud Chrysler owners. 
When you drive a Chrysler. you will recognize the approving glances that are 
a tribute to your good taste. ( 


She suppl S950 CC 





The Two Minds 
Of Paris.... 








SKETCHES on. this page are de 
signers’ sketches drawings made bs 
leading Paris houses long before the 
stvles they portray are shown publicly 
These arrived in) Canada with the 
original garments, starred in the tal 
tashion show at Eaton Auditorium 
loronto 

They illustrate the tact that Paris is 
of two minds. Christian Dior’s “Gas 
CORNE (extreme left). taupe wool 
crepe. has a very high. curving cors 
lette and cummerbund. Curving line 
of latter is repeated on the narrow 
skirt of Cherie (left). OF black 
wool, it nas three quartel cu 
sleeves cut in one with bodice. Skirt ts 
knife pleated. very full 

The Ligne Clou (nail line) is thems 
of Jacques Gritle collections—wid 
it top. very s’ender. Sketch at rig 
illustrates his “overwhelming” collar 
The ensemble, it’s called “J Si 
Snob,” is of black and white tweed 
Above, a street leneth sheath ot gold 
lame, covered by a full-skirted coat 


of taupe Chantilly lace 


—The T. Eaton Company 
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HOW 10 GET YOUR WAME IN THE PAPERS 


by Margaret Ness 
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WHO has the hardest job in any organization’ 
The press convener. Yes, she has. Nobody ques- 
tions the right of the secretary to make short or 
detailed minutes. As long as the treasurer iS ac- 
curate, it doesn’t matter how she keeps her books. 
BUT every member expects the publicity to be 
big, pictureful and splendid . .. whether the group 
rates columns of space or not. 

Suppose the club organizes a dance to raise 
money. The press convener duly reports the events 
in glowing terms. Days later one inch of skeleton 
facts appears in the newspaper. tucked away in an 
obscure corner of the women’s page. So the mem- 
bers take it out on the press convener. They imply 
that she can’t possibly Know her business 
many a tearful press convener has phoned the 
women’s editor the day after such an item ap- 
peared and they suggest that next time she 
had better wangle more space or else. 

Wangle! That seems to be the view of so many 
club women—that space can be wangled. It isn’t 
so. The newspaper is interested in news. If yout 
organization doesn’t produce news, vou don’t get 
space. It’s as fundamental as that 


SO FIRST thing a group should do is to evaluate 
its place in the community, coldly and honestly 
Where does your group stand? Obviously national 
organizations, such as Red Cross, CNIB, IODE. 
rate in the upper space bracket. They are of 
interest to more readers than small, purely local 
groups. Even in a small town, some organizations 
have more readership appeal than others. 

All right, you've looked the situation over and 
agreed that your club isn’t of top ranking im- 
portance. Then don’t jump on your press con- 
vener when she doesn't get as much publicity in 
the papers as the tops. Be satisfied to get your due 

And how do you get that? First, remember that 
on most women’s pages space is at a premium 
A routine monthly meeting, even complete with 
speaker, isn’t news. Not unless the speaker has 
something practically earth-shaking to say. It isn’t 
news when Mrs. A. T. Z. White returns from 
Europe and tells your group that the food in Eng- 
land is monotonous. It isn’t news when Mrs 
M. R. W. Smith urges the group to get out 80 per 
cent of the Women to vote in the next election. It 
isn’t news when Mrs. J. T. V. Black tells about 
ways and méans of interesting new members in 
your organization. 

Some daily papers refuse to accept routine 
meeting reports. Others use them as “fillers.” That 
is, the women’s editor has them set up in print and 
keeps them on hand for a few weeks. Should some 
extra space turn up just before closing deadline. 
then one of the items that fits the space is shoved 
in and appears. It’s just as chancy as that. For 


meetings are not news 


OCCASIONALLY a smart press convener can see 
a new angle in routine proceedings and get good 
space thereby. A group was having a speaker who 
had already spoken at a number of other group 
meetings. There was nothing to pin any publicity 
hopes on there. But the speaker happened to show 
a short film for the first time, featuring a Holly- 
wood star recently in the news. The press con- 
vener wrote a short account about the actress and 
the film, tacked on the speaker and the meeting 
and got the story in the paper. It was news. 
However, there is always the off-chance that 
your routine-meeting-report may get in. It’s a 
pretty slim chance in any large city. Helen Allen, 
Women's Editor of The Telegram, Toronto, gets 
over 500 submitted reports a month; is able to use 





about ten. And then only as fillers. Stifl, vi 
ably won't discontinue sending in the 

meeting. So here are some practical tips 
in mind. Some—or all—were included am 
pet peeves of the women’s editors intervic 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 


(1) Be brief. Space is valuable. Every | 
sary word should be omitted. Slash a 
brutally. A short account has a better ch 


making the paper. It may fit in to a fille: 


The editor doesn’t have time to cut a lon 
down to size. 


(2) Be sure all reports submitted are a 
Check spelling of names. Initials are im 
Give two, please. Never, never say tha 
Jones addressed the Tri-Party Club.” This 
lar Mrs. Jones may be ‘the only Mrs. Jones 
Club but newspaper-wise she’s nobody at 
presumably has, or had, a husband. Put it 
tials. Or if your Mrs. Jones prefers to be 
as Mrs. Mary Jones, then let’s have “Mary 
report. Either way she’s a definite Mrs 
Whom a number ot outside-your-club read 
probably recognize. Single women are ref 
In most newspapers as Miss M. Jones o1 
as Mary Jones. Follow stvle of your loca 

(3) “Typewritten notices delight our 
savs Harriet Hill, Women’s Editor of The ¢ 


Montreal. “But until the era of typewrit 


all, we endure handwriting in all its perm 
and combinations.” And, if you're typin 
forget to double space. It’s much easier 
typesetter. If you're writing by hand, mak 
quite sure that names and initials are le 
good rule is to spell them in block letters 

(4) “Time is important,” says Ruth An 
The Toronto Daily Star. “Reports should 
mitted immediately after the meeting, stat 
and place. News three davs old is too o 
some time must elapse in any case before | 
can appear.” Believe it or not, some pr 
veners have even submitted meeting-repo 
weeks after the event took place. 


And here is a word of advice to the pr 
veners themselves. If your report doesn’ 
in the paper in the next few days or wee 
phone the women’s editor about the omiss 
hasn't lost the report; she'll get it in the 
there is room: she’s too busy to appreciate 
call about a routine-meeting report. 


NOW let’s look on the bright side. The 
pages do want news. It’s the press conve 
to learn what news is. She should 

women’s pages carefully. See what item 
largest spread. Margaret Cragg, Women 
of The Globe and Mail, Toronto, places 
what the group is doing. That is the news 
vou are starting a new project. It’s quite 
it may have fairly wide readership appe: 
groups might wish to try your project t 
port about your interesting new projec 
rate space, perhaps even a picture. But re 
the emphasis is on the word “interesting 


Even if you aren't planning a new pro} 
is always a new approach to something ol 
Wise there wouldn't be any new novels, 
movies, any newspapers themselves. 
where the press convener really has to 
up to her to dream up some new angles 

The women’s page can probably 
couple ot good stories a Vear about you 


zation. Even one good story perhaps 
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is really worth a dozen or so 
reports of routine, meetings. 
ie early in the year what par- 
‘vent or project you'd like to 
ured. Don’t bother the wom- 
or with other, smaller events. 
out three days before the Big 
phone the editor. (If yours is 
paper, find out how early the 
, editor likes to be notified of 
ngs.) Don’t put pressure on 
end a reporter. 
can just tell her the facts, say 
ild appreciate it if she could 
neone to cover the event, and 
photograph possibilities. If 
it is interesting enough, she'll 
end along a reporter and a 
pher. But remember, some 
may happen to break that 
She may not have a re- 
r photographer available. Last 
ien the terrible Noronic fire 
it in the Toronto harbor, one 
en sent its drama critic, who 
d to be at her desk, down to 
e disaster. 


t PRESS convener should be 
{ to write up your Big Event 
just in case the paper doesn’t 
If the treasury will run to it, 
ould be a professional photog- 
yn hand too. 
speaking of pictures . . . what 
pictures get in the papers? 
ipers have an evaluating sys- 
picture is rated so much for its 
lue, so much for action (peo- 
g something. not just smiling 
imera), sO much for human 
Naturally a picture that rates 
all three counts stands the 
nee of acceptance. 
ms of your own organization 
es this mean? If vou are a 
irganization, you have human 
ght there. Pictures of some of 
mbers helping at a military 
distributing gifts at a chil- 
ome, etc. If vou are a social 
1 depend more on news. If 
snare an international figure, 
ver of Parliament, a visiting 
you usually rate pictures. : 
press convener doesn’t mind 
friends, she might find her 
h easier if she laid down a 
at the beginning of her term. 
res of members just for the 
rving to get those members’ 
n the paper. Pictures taken 
itted only if they fall within 
le three categories (news, ac- 
14n interest). 


ynical professional publicity 
ke a jaundiced view of To- 
iree daily papers and hand 
ires on the theory that the 
always take “cheesecake” 
rls); the Globe will fall for 
ires; and the Te/y will accept 
2 people. A press con- 
suld study the type of pic- 
day in and day out, appear 
eal paper. 
is the beginning of the year 
Organizations, there are 
t large number of new press 
For them we have a last 
oO very busy women’s editors 
that they like to have newly 
ess conveners phone and ar- 
come in and see them. This 
editor a chance to explain 


about space difficulties, 
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Everyone it touches turns to Beauty! 


Maj hoK fade’ 





bewitching 


Ps 


oo new . 
color 


e 


You touch it to your lips, 

your cheeks, your nails... 

and something wonderful happens! 
For “Surprise” has the come-hither 
of pink, the persuasiveness of rose, 
the courage of red. The lipstick is 
pure cream in texture. The 
specially-perfected nail lacquer stays 
on and on and on! 





PLL PYACYLE. 


SURPRISE 


Lipstick, 1.75 
Nail Lacquer, 1.25 


Cream Rouge, 1.75 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 








brief the convener on what the paper 
is interested in. 

Oh, and yes, don’t try to show your 
appreciation of what the women’s edi- 
tor has done for your group by in- 
viting her to some purely social “po;” 
She has to go to a great many parties 
in the line of duty. Many important 
meetings are luncheon ones; she is 
asked to press tea and cocktail parties 
to interview people. She has to run her 
department and write stories. She just 
hasn’t the time to accept your invita- 
tion. Don’t place her in the embar- 
rassing position ot having to refuse. 
She isn’t ungrateful. It isn't that she 
doesn't want to go to your “Do.” It’s 
just that there are only 24 hours in 
any given day. 

So, press conveners, just remember 
that items get in the papers on merit 
alone but that human nature 1s 
human nature. So preference goes to 
those conveners who approach the 
subject in an undemanding manner 
and send in ail the facts, clearly writ- 
ten, including initials. 













CRUISE 


ON THE 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA” 


Here is an incomparable holiday at 
sea —rest and relcw: or play to your 





; Fall. 
ENJOY THE VACATION 


THAT TOPS THEM ALL! 


heart's content! Mammoth sports decks 
«+. sumptuous lounges planned en 
. Al Donahue's music 
beautiful pool 


delectable food and faultless 


tertainment 
in the nightclub 


Furness service. Every stateroom has 











its own private bath. Best of all 
everything is included in the low 
round-trip fare 





SPECIAL 7-DAY CRUISES | 
to Bermuda-Nassav 
Nov. 3-18, Dec. 2-16, Jam. 13-27 | 
$176 and up 





Regular Sailings between 





SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGEN! 


New York and Bermuda 
ROUND TRIP $137.50 up FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
315 St. Sacrament St., Montreo 


@ FURNESS LEADS THE WAY TO BERMUDA 
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@ This interesting black basalt tea-pot with lion knob 
was produced at the Wedgwood Etruria Works in 1774. 


The design is engine-turned and the inside is finished 


in clear 


AUSTIN MARSH 


glaze. It is now in the Wedgwood Museum. 








New Charm for Your 
Noles and Greetings 


{, fashionable Pleasure Note 
in-Marshall presents a new 

ection Flowers and Je sels of al 
months in the ear notes 


triendl weasions when a short 


rmal note needs a charming 
tting. One of the unique offering 


Ask to see them at vour 


Gustin Marshall 


GREETING CAROS & PLEASURE NOTES 


IMITED 200 BE 





Ot Ba 


Concerning Food: 
A FAMILY AFFAIR 


IMPORTANT to “family life” are 
functions such as reunions, birthdays, 
anniversaries or what have you. Some 
families being quite tribal hold fre- 
quent pow- WOWS. 

If it’s your turn to manage a small 
family affair (15-20 people) in honor 
of grandmother’ s birthday, you might 
change the usual ham- -scalloped- potato- 
cake ‘n ice cream-menu to 

Cold Sliced Roast Turkey 
with Dressing 
Potatoes au Gratin 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Sliced Cranberry Jelly, Celery Curls 
Jellied Devilled Egg and 
Vegetable Salad 
Individual Rum Chiffon Pies 
Bowl of Ice Cream 
Birthday Cake (Dark Fruit) 


1. Service—buffet. 

2. You could allow the household one 
fiesta of hot turkey before the party. 

3. Make a really cheesey sauce for 
diced cooked potatoes. Top with 
crumbs and more cheese. 

4. For sandwiches use 1 slice whole 

wheat and | slice white bread. 

Canned cranberry jelly will slice 

nicely. Chill first. 

6. The salad is easily cut and served in 
squares. 

7. Ice cream for those who prefer it, 
but wonderful Rum Chiffon tarts 
for something different. 


Devilled Salad 


tn 


Make up a prepared aspic jelly mix 
for | pint liquid. Add 1 tbsp. worces- 
tershire sauce. Set aside to cool. Hard 
cook 5 eggs. Oil with salad oil a 9 x 9 
cake pan. “Devil” the eggs very zippy 
and refill egg white halves level with 
the white. Press in a slice of stuffed 
olive. There will be some egg yolk 
filling left over to use for sandwiches. 

Pour 1/3 of the aspic in cake tin. 
Let partially set and place 9 devilled 
egg halves cut side down in jelly (3 
rows of 3 each). To remaining aspic 
add 
cup diced celery 
cup diced cucumbe! 
cup green peas 
thsp. sliced green onions 


pimiento diced 


a a oe 


l 
l 
l 
3 
l 


Spread over eggs. Chill until firm or 
overnight. Unmould on flat surface 
Cut into squares and arrange on let 
tuce leaves and garnish with radishes 
and cress. 


Rum Chiffon Filling 


For § tart shells made in 4 in. diam- 
eter pie pans. Or a 9 in. or 10 in 
pastry shell. 

Soak 2 tbsp. envelope) gelatine 
in '4 cup cold milk. In top part of 
double boiler beat 4 egg yolks. Add 12 
cup sugar, '2 tsp. salt, and 12 cup 
milk. Place over boiling water and stil 
until mixture thickens about 10 
minutes. Add softened gelatine, 2 tbsp 
rum flavoring or 3 thsp. rum (to taste) 
Let mixture cool. When it Starts to 
thicken, beat 4 egg whites until stiff 
and add !>2 cup sugar gradually. Fold 
into custard. Pour into baked shel's 
and chill in refrigerator. When ready 
to serve spread with sweetened whip 
ped cream and sprinkle top with 34 
tsp. grated nutmeg.—M.F.T. 
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If you are on a 
diet you have 
likely been ad- 
vised to eat 
whole wheat. Get 
the Vita-Weat 
habit. Make 
Vita-Weat your 
daily bread. 
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PACKET 
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MAKERS OF 


Famous Scents 


HM. Kine George V1 
James Robert & Sone ve M 


fypoted from 
THE HOUSE OF ROBERTSON 


PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


GOLDEN SHRED MARMALAD 
SILVER SHRED LEMON MARMA! ADE 
SCOTCH MARMALADE 
GINGER MARMALADE 
BLACKCURRANT JAM 
WILD BRAMBLE JELLY 


Si 
SaAMECHI every whe: 


fi peily and Har ub 
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MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY. LIMITED 
, ONTARIO 


See: 


Fashions: 


FINE FEATHERS 


ISN’T Fall wonderful? You're free as 
a bird, we hope. Youngsters off to 
school . . . mad-scramble weekends a 
happy memory . . . a baby sitter prac- 
tically guaranteed . . . and so you've 
time to see the new Fall fashions. 

In Toronto, at Simpson’s, you saw 
them paraded on the runway last week 

in Madeline Cassalino’s narrow 
tunic and hobble-skirted black wool 
suit, with gleaming silver fox collar 
and border on the mobile panel... in 
Elizabeth Arden’s grey plaid pyramid 
coat, the Spanish influence cleverly 
interpreted to our way of life... in 
another pyramid newcomer, Trigere’s 
theatre coat of deep red velvet, mauve 
satin lined and worn over matching 
mauve satin dress . . . in Christian 
Dior’s black and gold lamé formal in 
the new oblique line . . . in Ben Reig’s 
“trumpet” silhouetted strapless eve- 
ning gown with tiny bolero. 

Yes, it was “Fashions in motion and 
emotion in fashions,” as commentator 
Rosemary Boxer said to co-commen- 
tator Lorne Greene of the radio voice. 

But what is Fall without a new 
chapeau? Radio’s chanteuse Giséle lit- 
erally sang the millinery models down 
the runway . Sally Victor’s multi- 
colored wool pillbox .. . Maude Ro- 
ser’s ship-inspired “Frigate” of black 
velvet with gold feathers . . . and her 
white feathered bonnet with rhine- 
stones a-twinkle low on the forehead 

and Florence Reichman’s black 
velvet with gold feathers in an adap- 
tation of the crested helmet ot God- 
dess Athena. 

Models wore the new Elizabeth Ar- 
den “Surprise” make-up. 


Picture Stars 


Next best thing to a trip abroad tor 
those at the Eaton show was a quick 
trip—via colored movie—to houses of 
big name designers in Paris and Lon- 
don. Jacques Fath leaned on the white 
railing of his house boat on the Seine. 
Balmain in swim suit was seen beside 
his swimming pool. London’s design- 
ers—all male, all handsome—were 
seen at doorway of their elegant, 
window-boxed establishments. Then 
dresses “in person” were introduced 
by Dora Matthews, commentator. 

Noted: A mantle, magnificently 
draped up over each shoulder, in putty 
colored duy etyn . coliarless neck- 
lines ... buttons, buttons, buttons... 
Dior’s long pink evening gloves joined 
together and worn like a halter 
the many late afternoon dresses in 
wool . . . Sarah Bernhardt sleeves on 
ky Griffe (he calls it 
“Owen Pensez b ous”) ... a skirt that 
by some mysterious and _ intricate 
hocus pocus becomes tightly draped 
trousers in front. 

And your name didn’t have to be 
Mac-something-or-other to make you 
thrill to the skirling of a kilted piper. 
He piped a whole procession of 
models down the Eaton Auditorium 

_ all of them dressed in tartan. 

Hats appeared in a “seeing double” 
. a movie close-up of each 


a fuchsia coat 


scene . 
hat as it was worn on the stage. 
Noted: a tight-fitting off-face hat 
made entirely of tiny steel beads... a 
madonna hat tightly swathed to the 
head and under the chin. 
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OUR NEW LOCATION il 
104 BLOOR ST. WEST | | 





Dresses Suits Coats 


‘Accessories 1 


Bridal Department. KL. 9549 — Accessory Department MI. 7 


Store, MI. 4909 





Hours: 9 to 5.50, including Saturday 


SEEPS OES OPS OES OE OSLEV VPS 


A. W. MILES 


Funeral Dtrector 





—_ 





SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


The chapel is commodious, convenient, beautifully 
and appropriately appointed Equipped with pipe 


organ. The chapel is completely Air-conditioned 


CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 
30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 


PRIVATE PARKING HYlaad 4958 
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NEXT WEEK: 
In SATURDAY NIGHT'S CITY SERIES 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO 
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fely used tone-on-tone 









nt throughout the Fashion and 


Accessory departments at EATON'S 


STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 





or contrasting, emphasizing 


mportant new Fall trend. 





Distaff: 
THE RIGHT FLOV-ERs 


MOST certainly she’d have a © :reen 
thumb” if she ever stayed hom. |ono 


enough to garden. 
; 





But Mrs. Dorothy 
Biddle has been 
trotting around for 
years to garden 
clubs and _ telling 
them how to ar- 
range flowers. She 
manages to spend 
Christmases at 


home in Pleasant- 
e , & ni 
ville, NY. Last OCOROTHY B:noLe 





week she came on her first lecturs toy; 
to Canada, brought to Toronto the 
Ontario Garden Club. Her three lec. 
tures to club members and her publi 
lecture were all complete sell-o. ts. In 
collaboration with daughter Do. othea 
Blom, she has written seven  ooks 
“Flower Arrangement for Eve: \one 
and “Table Setting for Everyor 

the latest. 





@® Fall has broken out in a rash of 
scholarship awards. The Wester 
Board of Music in Alberta announced 
two Edmonton” winners.  Sopran 
Ruth Gillis won the $200 Hudso 
Bay's Company and the $100 Edmor 
ton Women’s Musical Club irds 
Cellist Josephine Rowan received | 
$275 string scholarship of the Pe 
body Conservatory of Music 


@ Three Sweet Girl Graduates walk 
ed away with $1,600 IODE scholar 
ships. They are Helen Joy Brett o! 
Vancouver. Elizabeth Ellen Waterson 
of St. Stephen, NB, and Yvonne Anne 
Patenaude of Saskatoon, Sask 






@ The money's going up. 1 e\ 
award winners we noticed were 
$2,000 bracket. Winners of Imperia 
Oil awards to that tune were Berna- 
dine Lenore Jeffrey’ of Edmont 
Calgary and Marion Constance Crick- 
may of Calgary 


@ Victoria Public Library vud 
houses the Second Vice-Pres i 
the Pacific Northwest Library Ass 
ciation. Muriel Laing was thus -lecte 
at the annual conference in (rego 


@® New Director of Recreation Or 
tario Division, CNIB, is Derothea 
Powell. She’s a UBC graduate. comes 
to CNIB from the Chinese Y\\CA 
Vancouver 


@® This seems to be the Wes Vech 
to “howl” in these columns. Th CNE 
held a Dominion contest for ¢ da s 


loveliest: grandmother; found ¢ 


Mrs. George C. Ball of Edmo 


@® For 25 vears Esther Beith \ \s FE 
ecutive Director of the Child tealt 
Association of Montreal. Just ent 
She retired and plans to live Hel 
ring Cove, NS, where she ¢ 
detective stories. listen to rece 
watch the sea.” Born at Whit Ont 
Miss Beith graduated from t)) Hoy 
pital for Sick Children, Toro Mas 
been active in child health 

New York, Toronto and Hal: ix 





B@ New President of the Onta Pr 
vincial Council of Catholic Womens 
League is Catherine Teal of | ondon 


Vice-President is Mrs. M. F. MeGlade 
of Smiths Falls 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 





Imaginary Reviews 
by Mary Lowrey Ross 


(HW n after reading a number of 
cr speculations on the bio- 
ere al nature of “Sunset Boule- 
var “Across the River and Into 
the es” and other current works.) 


‘A 4REE-ACT dramatic play by 


Al! Einstein must inevitably 
rou. excited speculation and in- 
tere. in both dramatic and scien- 
tific ircles. It is unfortunate there- 
fore that the much - heralded 


Fins cin drama “The Human Equa- 
tion should have left the opening 
nig audience alternately baffled 
and «pathetic. 

vile the author introduces 
na current social problems he 
does not attempt to solve them in 


tert intelligible to an audience 
unti.ined in abstract thinking. To 
eluc.date the action, the dramatist 
has given his human 
chi ters the functions, 
va and sometimes 
eve the attitudes” of 
mathematical figures. 
his is no help. One must 
question, too, the drama- 
tic ue of solving the 
hun problems of love, 
ealousy, despair, etc. by 


lachboard equation. 
| the reviewer, it must be ad- 
mit the most fascinating prob- 
en sed by “The Human Equa- 
sas the question of the 
dentity of the central character. 
sor Loucks is a mathematical 
selentist Of world-wide reputation 


So Protessor Einstein. Professor 
Loucks plays the violin and is con- 

plunging into periods ot 
sile ibstraction: and while. this 


slows the action almost intermin- 
is an invaluable clue to the 
entity of the central charac- 
d. finally, Professor Loucks 
s constantly on the stage in 
t-shirt and house-slippers. 
Loucks Einstein? Is Einstein 
Lo ’ This, far more than the 

message that has tounder- 
ed Ne text, is a problem to en- 
very thoughtful student of 
porary drama.” 


CH \RLIE 


ymrade 


McVITTY. the hero 
MecVittv, a first 
Y an unnamed author, is an 


En man who comes to Canada 
as ith. Already fired by Marxi- 
an ciples he quickly founds the 
Co inist Party and is soon its 


When the Party is outlawed, 
goes to jail. Far from re- 
a this as a hardship, how- 
comes to look on his jail 

a rich and fruitful experi- 
ne > Well as a protound spiritu- 

tor his Party. 

‘r his release he devotes 
n to a carefully planned cru- 
sad tended to provoke the au- 
u s into outlawing the Party 


Weeerenenes 





and sending him back to jail—a 
program that is constantly thwarted 
by a brutal and crafty government. 
The end of the novel has the hero 
addressing a street meeting which 
is subsequently broken up by the 
police, who callously decline to ar- 
rest the leader. This, the novel 
seems to indicate, is Charlie Mc- 
Vitty’s real martyrdom. 

“Large sections of ‘Comrade 
MeVitty’ are obviously fictional- 
his encounter with an American 
secret agent in a pullman car on the 
Turk-Sib railway, for instance, as 
well as his romantic passage with 
Ludmilla Pawchentko, and _his 
meeting, at a Bosphorus resort, 
with Lanny Budd, a character cre- 
ated by Upton Sinclair. Readers 
are likely to become confused by a 
novel in which some of the charac- 
ters are fictions created 
by the author, while 
some are real characters 
disguised as fiction, and 
sull others are fictional 
characters who have 
strayed in trom someone 
else’s novel. 

“There can of course 
be little doubt as to the 
actual identity of Charlie 
MeVitty, and it seems to this re- 
viewer that in blurring the firm and 
obvious biographical line here the 
author has sacrificed far more than 
he has gained. 


“GEORGE Bernard Shaw’s latest 
comedy ‘Jinkins Says “Hands Up’ 
raised only an occasional ripple of 
amusement in the first-night audi- 
ence, which recognized, in the most 
recent work of the 96-vear-old 
playwright, no more than a hasty 
rearrangement of some of the best- 
known Shavian prejudices and 
opinions. At the same time ‘Jinkins 
Says “Hands Up’ is a work of un- 
dentable dramatic interest, since it 
reveals, on careful examination, 
that G.B.S. has drawn here an as- 
tonishingly detailed and accurate 
portrait of himself 

“Like Shaw, the hero, Maurice 
Pacey, is a 96-year-old playwright 
who began life as a music and dra- 
matic critic. Like Shaw, too, he ts a 
Vegetarian, a wit, an iconoclast, a 
postcard addict and a crusader for 
simplified spelling. The 
blances indeed were so many and 
Striking that your reviewer could 
not resist writing Mr. Shaw a note, 
asking him to confirm the now gen- 
eral theory that Jinkins Savs 
“Hands Up”* 
in intention. 

“Mr. Shaw's reply (by postcard) 
was characteristic. 

**At the age of 96 (he wrote) | 


resem- 


is autobiographical 


no longer feel it necessary to dangle 
the obvious directly in front of the 


world’s nose.” ” 
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Good Companies All... 


Great American 
Indemnity Companu 
New Work 


= 


Great American 
Insurance Company 
New Yo rk 


! 


| 


|-—- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
' 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


ROCHESTER 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
NEW YORK 


Sound Insurance 
iS NOT A FAD— 
IT IS A NECESSITY 


A sound, carefully planned insurance program may be 
secured at reasonable cost through one of ou: conveniently 
located agents—or your own broker. 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 


J. H. HARVEY, Manager 


44 Victoria Street, Toronte, Ont. 
BRANCHES IN 


QUEBEC MONTREAL LONDON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
QUE. QUE, ONT. MAN, B.C. 


A GROUP OF COMPANIES CONDUCTING BUSINESS ONLY 
THROUGH REPUTABLE LICENSED AGENTS AND BROKERS 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
in 
Time, Motion and Methods Study 
Incentive Plans and Job Evaluation 
Foremen and Supervisory Training 
Personnel Selection, Training and Administration 
Cost, Production and Budgetary Controls 
Sales, Distribution and Marketing 
Office Systems 


Organization Surveys 


jJ. D. WOODS & GORDON Limited 
15 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
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She won't take it off! 





RAINMASTER 








Three handsome-size cakes, long last- 
ng because Roger & Gallet Soap i: 
solid, hard, dry throughout In o 


choice of famous fragrances 


ROGER & GALLET 


PARIS — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
BUENOS AIRES — NEW YORK 


General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
Ouimet, 84 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 


| PURPOSEFUL READING 





WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 


FOOTBALL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


to get his pass away. And if his re- 
ceivers can't shake their covers. he 
went have anvbody to pass to. | 
know how most of the players on 
PE Posing teams move on pass p! avs 

ut often the tellows on mv own team 
can point out something | haven't 
noticed. If they can tell vou of a mis 
take the pass defence is making. It's 
a lot easter to complete a pass 

“For instance, Ralph Toohy is one 
\louette pass-receiver who ts. pretty 
goed at) head-and-shoulder faking 
They all do it in American tootball, 
but not many of them seem to know 

yout it up here. Anyway, one day 
in the middle of a game Toohy told 
me that on a plas where he ran wide 
and was supposed to cut in toward 
the centre of the field, he noticed that 
the defending halfback cut in with 
him. So I said, ‘Pretend you're going 
to cut in this time. Give him that 
head-and-shoulder fake and cut back 
out again.” Toohy ran down the field, 
pretended he was going to cut in and 
sucked the defending halfback in 
then cut out and caught the pass to 
run for a touchdown.” 

A passer, as Filchock sees him, ts 
a little like a pitcher in baseball and 
employs a variety of “stuff.” 

“Take a hook pass Ovel the line,” 
he savs. “It’s a short pass and you 
have to pop ‘em in there so you bullet 
the ball a bit. On passes into the flat 


you have to lead \our receivers so 


seececcceese Seeeeeseseceseceesececsens eenece Seeeeeeeenecuceseeeecesseseeene 


Brain-Teaser: 


they can shake their covers and take 
the ball without breaking stride. On 
long passes you gauge the height of 
the throw by the speed of vour re- 
ceivers. 

“You usually try to fool the defence 
by flooding the zone with potential 
pass- receivers. Then you look for the 
guy who's left uncovered and try to 
hit him with the pass. That’s why I 
think the man-to-man defence beats 
the x-zone defence against the pass, 
though some teams combine the two 
and do pretty well.” 

Filchock is Known as a passer who 
will occasionally run with the ball. 
He was asked if these were “set” plays. 

“Nope.” he said. “When that hap- 
pens it’s because somebody missed 
blocking assignment and an mene 
player is in on top of me. I'm run 
ning trom tright, more or less. I just 
don’t want to be smeared.” 

Flinging Frank’s observations tend 
to support the view that Canadian 
football is improving all the time. If 
he had been familiar with the evolu 
tion of the game, he would have 
known why the linemen didn’t impress 
him as much as the halfbacks. It 
wasn't until 1946 that the CRU adopt- 
ed the rule permitting interference 10 
vards bevond the line of scrimmage, 
which changed our entire conception 
of line play in Canada, Pulling, screen- 
ing and trapping only then. became 
fundamentals of line play. These fun- 
damentals are now being taught to 
ambitious young high school pl: avers 
and it should follow that the line pl iy 
will improve as time goes on 


Culling It Fine 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
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Ideal Beauty 


58 BLOOR ST. WEST 
TORONTO KI. 1293 DIPLOMIST 
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DOES THE WHOLE JOB 
IN HALF THE TIME 


*Proved by Famous 
Independent Laboratory 


SEVEN TIMES MORE 
GREASE-REMOVING 
ACTION 
Amazing new grease-dissolver 
cuts stubborn grease on cov tact! 
ELEVEN TIMES 
BUSIER SUDSING 
ACTION 


Rich suds float away grease 
grime and dirt. 






No other cleanser 
is made with 
Activated Seismotite 


W. O. WIEGAND 


Permanent Waving: Beauty C: ture 


Hair Goods 
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Torquay: Round Three 


U.S. Will Be Main Target In the Tariff Talks 
But Possible Concessions Are Limited 


by Michael Barkway 


English resort town of Tor- 
gates from nearly 40 coun- 
eet at the end of this month 


urd round of tariff negotia- 


GATT, the General Agree- 
Trade and Tariffs. 

ted States delegation alone 
er about 200 people. The Ca- 


vill man- 


a mere 
et’s hope 


ials will 
up in 
for the 
he best 
it it may 
em SIX 
to get MICHAEL BARKWAY 
th their job. 
present world of currency 
s, tariff barriers are a rela- 
or obstacle to trade except 
of those countries which 
ed import controls to pre- 
currency reserves. That 
United States, and it means 
nobody else; though to all 
the world Canada seems 
much in the same position. 
try which can get over the 
ers of the United States and 
free to sell its goods in 
itry. Unfortunately that is 
{! most of the rest of the 


'e Interesting to see at Tor- 
tar the countries of Western 
oW a concern about each 
'f barriers. At Geneva three 
they did not show very 
use all of them were using 
ort controls so much that 
a very minor factor in the 
ean trade picture. Since 
Organization for European 
Cooperation, with some 
rom the United States, has 
od way towards getting rid 
iport controls. If the liberal- 
intra-European trade has 





gone as far as some of the Govern- 
ments’ statements imply, these coun- 
tries may have a renewed awareness 
of each others’ tariffs keeping out their 
exports, 

The Canadian Government has 
notified as many as 30 countries of 
tariff reductions it would like to get 
from them, though in many cases the 
Canadian list of requests was pretty 
short. It remains true for Canada 
perhaps even more than for the others 

that the United States tariff is the 
main target. 

And here’s where Washington im- 
poses limits on what the conferers can 
do. The Administration officials are 
limited in the concessions they can 
make by the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. This act allows the Admin- 
istration to reduce American tariffs in 
return for reductions made by other 
countries, but it limits the U.S. con- 
cessions to 50 per cent of the rate in 
force on the Ist of January 1945 
Now, on most of the items in the U.S. 
tariff this maximum 50 per cent con- 
cession has already been made. The 
really solid, substantial benefits which 
we could gain from the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act were gained at 
the Geneva meeting three years ago. 
Porquay cannot produce U.S. conces- 
sions on that scale. But there are stll 
a number of quite important items on 
which the U.S. negotiators will have 
power to make tariff reductions, and 
the Canadian delegation intends to 
make the most of these 


Mopping-Up 

So far as the U.S. tariff is concern- 
ed, Torquay might be described as a 
“mopping-up operation”. It will be an 
attempt to make sure that the U.S. 
Administration does grant the maxi- 
mum reduction permitted under the 
act on all those items where it has 
not already been made. 

From the Canadian delegation’s 
point of view this means much more 
than a series of direct negotiations 


with United States officials. In many 
cases we will be just as much interest- 
ed in the negotiations which the U.S. 
conducts with other countries. That 
is the curious way these GATT nego- 
tiations are conducted. They end in a 
general agreement for tariff reductions 
which apply to all the participating 
countries. But these reductions are 
arrived at by a series of two-way 
negotiations. That is why the United 
States needs so large a group of offi- 
cials: it will have several separate 
negotiating teams conducting talks 
with different countries at the same 
time. 


U.S. Rule 


The U.S. rule is to negotiate only 
with the country which is the “chiet 
supplier” of each item. But all the 
signatories of GATT, including the 
United States, have to apply “the 
most favored nation principle”. That 
means that any concessions granted 
to one country must be granted to all 
the other GATT countries. In the 
Annecy negotiations, for example, 
Canada negotiated with Italy. Italy 
granted reductions on Canadian wheat 
and rye among other things. Canada 
granted reductions on Italian tomb- 
stones and canned anchovies among 
other things. It was a fair two-way 
bargain. But the concessions given by 
Italy to Canadian wheat applied 
equally to wheat from Australia and 
Argentina, and the Canadian conces- 
sion to admit marble tombstones tree 
of duty applied to any country which 
wanted to sell us marble tombstones. 
When it comes to the United States 
market, any concessions which we get 
from the U.S. in direct negotiations 
with them will have to be matched 
by concessions in the Canadian tariff 
But just as important to our exports 
are the concessions which the U.S. 
may make to some other country 
they will also apply to us, and we will 
get them without making any con 
cessions in return. 


Germany Included 


‘tt Torquay, Western Germany will 
be entering GATT negotiations for 
the first time. In the U.S. tariff there 
are a number of items which are sup- 
plied chiefly by Germany. The Ger- 
mans will negotiate with the Amer- 
icans, for example, about a number 
oO. Important Items in the field of steel 
products and in the chemicals group. 
anv concessions the Germans get may 
Fe quite significant to Canadian firms 
manufacturing similar products. Simt- 
larly, in certain textile items the Unit- 
ed Kingdom or Italy or France may 
be the ‘country to conduct the nego- 
tiations with the United States. But 
in some of these lines Canadian firms 
may also be interested in trying to get 
into the United States market: if so, 
thev will benefit from any concessions 
made to the other countries 

To reveal the list of items in which 
the Canadian delegates will be par- 
ticularly interested might spoil thei 
whole pitch. It would be like sitting 
down to a poker game with a large 
mirror behind your shoulder. So it 1s 
not possible to say in detail what 
Canadian industries might benefit. But 
the U.S. tariff contains some impor- 
tant items on which reductions are 
still possible in each of the following 
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fields: paper products, base metals, 
fish and products, and miscellaneous 
manufactured goods. One item which 
has become obvious is Douglas fir 
plywood. There is also the plastics 
field, in which an attempt is being 
made to revise the Canadian tariff and 
revisions are urgently needed in the 
U.S. one. Beyond that we Shall have 
to wait for the upshot of the negotia- 
tions to see what specific lines may 
vet improv ed opportunities in the I ah 
market. 

It is not even possible to give any 
reliable estimate of the total volume 
of trade which may benefit from the 
reduced barriers. Because the trade 
which is done now is not necessarily 
a guide to the amount of trade which 
might be done if the tariff barners 
were reduced. There may be, for 
example, Canadian firms manufactur- 
ing toys which make no attempt to 
sell in the United States, but which 
might be able to establish a market 
there if the tariffs were cut in half. 
There may, again, be Canadian com- 
panies in the pulp and paper field not 
even attempting to manufacture finish- 
ed grades of paper, which would 
nevertheless find it worth while to 
start such manufacture if the United 
States market were open to them 


Other Side 


The other side of the picture is the 
list of concessions which Canada may 
make. Here again it would be folly to 
announce or hint at the concession 
which we might be prepared to make 
in a bargain. But it is fair to say, in a 
general sense, that Canada will prob- 
ably not have to make any very big 
or striking concessions. Half, or more 
than halt, the concessions we hope to 
get will come by the “most favored 
nation” principle without any return 
trom us. But of course we must expect 
reductions in some items of the tariff 

It is almost certain too that there 
will be further reductions in the pret 
erences which have already been whit- 
tled away by the first two rounds of 
tariff negotiations. Some of the British 
preferential tariffs, such as those on 
textiles, are still of considerable im- 
portance, but there are many other 
lines in which the flow of trade has 


so changed that the preferential rate 
Is now very little used 





HEAD delegate for Canada is Dana 
Wileress, High Commissioner in U.K 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 
Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 








Famous horses, like the Grattan strain, 
are traditional to Ontario harness racing. 
Such tradition and sport combine to at- 
tract U.S. guests to this province. The 
annual influx of these tourists brings added 
business that benefits us all. Ontario hos- 
pitality brings this added prosperity back 
year after year. John Labatt Limited. 


»‘% FOR 
HARNESS RACING 


FANS BREWERS SINCE (832 
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CIO RINT Sea) 


How Close Are Controls? 


HOW close is price control? One 
might counter with the question, 
how close is war? But price con- 
trol and other governmental war- 
time controls may be closer than 
actual war, since stresses produced 
by the rearmament program may 
make them = necessary. Various 
Government spokesmen have told 
us that controls are not in prospect 
now. But the Government has 
taken “stand-by” powers from 
Parliament, and will a'most cer- 
tainly use them if there is any con- 
siderable amount of anticipatory 
price-raising or of buying for 
hoarding purposes by either busi- 
ness or consumers. The reason is 
that our economy is in a somewhat 
vulnerable position in respect of 
prices and of materials supply. 

It's true, of course, that this 
country is equipped to produce 
munitions much more quickly and 
abundantly than it was at the be- 
ginning of World War II. We have 
much more industrial equipment 
and technological knowledge now. 
No doubt a good deal of recon- 
version of plant and retooling and 
training will be required, but we 
can deliver the goods. However, a 
large-scale program will make a 
bigger dent in our peacetime eco- 
nomy now, since the materials and 
the factory capacity and the labor 
wi'l have to be taken largely trom 
civilian production. 

The tact is that Canadians have 
been living at a pretty high rate 
during the last year or two. In con- 
nection with his Essential Mate- 
rials bill, Trade and Commerce 
Minister Howe gave Parliament 
figures showing that export trade 
is booming, the deficit on trade 
with the United States is being re- 
duced, private and public invest- 
ment is at an all-time high—prob- 
ably $3,700 million) during the 
present vear, the construction in- 
dustry will do $3,100 million 
worth of business, and the LTOss 
national product will probably ex- 
ceed $17 billion. 


Already Short 


Before the placing of any wat 
orders we have been short of steel 
and of electrical equipment and ot 
many construction materials, as a 
result’ of the vigorous expansion 
going on across the country in Fe- 
cent vears. The Government wou'd 
have to impose early controls in 
these vital fields to protect the de- 
fence program if it were not able 
to count on cooperation from the 
big preducers and distributors, who 
will, as they did in the last war. 
sell to business buvers on a Gov- 
ernment-set priorities basis 

Ihe Government itself has no 
illusions about the effects of price 
controls, and wants to use them no 
more than it has to. The labor 
unions, on the other hand, con 


cerned about the effects of wage 


iii iii 





increases on industry’s produc ion 
costs and therefore on pres, 
would like to have an immecate 
resumption of price control. B; 
Mr. Howe told Parliameni _ jt 
would be folly to attempt to. on- 
trol prices without also contro ‘ing 
wages and salaries. : 

Canadians were given a rem irk- 
ably good price control admin) .(ra- 
tion in the last war, under Donald 
Gordon, but even so most of |iem 
are not looking for any more | + it. 
Price control cannot help but 
make trouble for business, and 
eventually for consumers too. It 
prices are not allowed to ris» in 
reflection of increases in cos; of 
production, the quality of the 
goods will be lowered or their 
production will cease. The con- 
sumer certainly does not gain in 
the one case, and definitely ‘oses 
in the other. If the manufacturer 
or distributor is forced out of 
business, jobs are lost. 


a 


Doesn't Ensure Supply 


A government can say that an } 
article shall not be sold at more 
than a certain price, but it can- } 
not (unless it does the producing 
itself) ensure that goods will actu- 
ally be available at the price it 
fixes. You are likely to have a situ- 
ation where people who are willing 
to pay a fair price for something. 
and the maker or distributor who } 
wants to sell at that price, are un- ; 
able to do business, to the detri- } 
ment of both, because of govern- 
mental price-fixing. That is, they : 
can’t do business legally. It they } 
ignore the price control, they are 
creating a “black market”. 

The fact is, of course (and the 
price controllers know it, Detter 
than most) that the free movement 
of prices is the best possible means | 
of keeping supply and demand in 
balance. Buyers who are free to 
choose between competitive oods : 
are themselves price controllers 
operating at the most. eff ctive 
level. : 

But balancing supply a de- 
mand is not the issue in th situ: 
ation we are now facing. Th. tssuc 
is national and Western se. tril 
To protect the preparednes. pro- 
gram it may be necessary 
trol materials and_ prices, 
the general undesirability © 
trols. Good citizens will d 
part to make them = unne 
by refraining from hoardin 





—J. Steele 
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What Makes A President? 


New Canadian Chamber of Commerce Head 
Is Artist, Professor, and Businessman 


by T A. Mansell 


\ MN who combines a highly suc- 
cesstt. business career with no mean 
succ as an amateur portrait painter 
iy the new “kingpin” of the Canadian 
Chan cer of Commerce. Head of an 
Fdm ion firm of chartered account- 
ants, cancis George Winspear, 47, is 
jow | tional chief of an organization 
that .omprises nearly 700 Boards ot 
frade and Chambers of Commerce 
wross Canada. 

\ usy man—he’s associated with 
sever. firms either as President or 
Direc or—Winspear makes a point of 
findin. time for his hobbies. He says 
he dos better work because of it. “I 
think every businessman needs such 
a release.” he explains. “That's one 
vital things universities are do- 


ng; ‘caching businessmen how to 
| ve 
Favorite subjects for his brush are 


trends. Indians, and bucking bron- 
chos. Make a point of his painting. 
ind ll talk it down, but not too 
nuch. “I’m not a good painter, mind 
sou. | haven’t taken lessons. But so 
ir there have been no complaints.” 

Born in Birmingham, England, in 
903, Winspear came to Calgary in 
10 with his parents. 

Winspear got his schooling in Cal- 
gary ul Crescent Heights High School. 
[his was Where the late Alberta Pre- 
mier, William “Bible Bill’ Aberhart 
wus principal. “Mr. Aberhart,” says 
Winspear, “was the best mathematics 
teacher I ever knew.” 

Following school graduation, he 
ined the Bank of Toronto in Cal- 
a junior clerk. But, loaded 


iT\ ‘ 


with ambition, he studied = extra- 
m at Queen’s University. 
n !924 he decided to become a 


cha d accountant, and was articled 
ident partner tor George A. 
louche and Co. When he completed 
his les he joined the staff of Peat, 














This bol sets the seal of authenticity 
on t nique Harris Tweed — unique in 
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Marwick, Mitchell and Co., and in 
1929 moved to Edmonton to take 
over management of the branch in 
that city. A year later he launched his 
own firm. 

In the same year, Dr. R. C. Wal- 
lace, then President of the University 
of Alberta, and now Principal of 
Queen’s, invited Winspear to lecture 
on accountancy on a part time basis. 

He became Professor of Accoun- 





—wWilliam Kensit 


F. G. WINSPEAR 


tancy at the university and in 1948 
was named Professor Emeritus. 

Prominent in the Edmonton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Winspear is a past 
President of that organization. Last 
year he was Vice-President of the Ca- 
nadian Chamber of Commerce as 
well. He was elected President at the 
recent annual meeting in Banff. 

He is head of many leading firms, 
including Northwest Industries Ltd., 
Edmonton Hoover Machine Co., Ltd., 
Swanson Lumber Co., Ltd., Gorman’s 
Ltd., Alberta Oxygen and Acetylene 
Co., Ltd., Timber Preservers Ltd., and 
Royal City Sawmills Ltd., both the 
last named being Vancouver firms. 

An impressive list: According to 
Winspear, “There is a little history 
behind each” of his many business 
interests. For example, his interest in 
Northwest Industries Ltd., an aircraft 
repair firm, was largely a matter ol 
civic pride. 

“The company was in difficulties 
and Mr. H. R. Milner and | felt it 
would be a great disaster if the plant 
closed down.” They had_ interested 
eastern capital, and gave the plant 
new management. A staff of several 
hundred persons now Is being restored 
to handle a full program. 

Winspear says that throughout his 
business career, his greatest asset has 
been “the confidence that at least one 
bank has had in me. When I was in 
accounting practice, they got my ad- 
vice, and over a long period found it 


usually worked out all right. That's 
the first essential in business—confi- 


dence in every respect.” 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Cumulative Redeemable Preferred Shares 


Notice to the holders of share 


warrants and to registered shareholders 


Shareholders 
United States are advised that a 
credit for the Canadian tax de- 


NOTICE is hereby given that:— 
1. A dividend (Number 8) of $1.19 
per share in Canadian currency 


has been declared on the 434% ducted at source is 
Cumulative Redeemable Preferred against the tax shown on their 
Shares for the three _ months United States Federal Income 


ending September 30, 1950. Tax return. In 

The said dividend will be pay- such credit the United States 
able on or after October 2, 1950in ‘4X authorities require evidence 
respect of the shares specified Of the deduction of said tax. For 
im any share warrant on presenta- this purpose the Company's pay- 
tion and delivery of dividend Img agents, Montreal Trust Com- 


order to 


coupon No. 8 at any Branch of Pany, 466 Howe Street, Van- 
The Royal Bank of Canada in couver, B.C., will, at the year 
Canada. end, mail to registered share- 


holders a_ Certificate of Tax 
Deduction covering the aggregate 
tax deducted from dividends paia 
during the calendar year. Bearers 
of Share Warrants, on the other 


: h - hand, must complete Ow 
mailed on September 30, 1950 Certificates (Form ‘No. “ano 


from the office of the Montreal duplic 
; : : Plicate and tl Pg g 
Trust Company, Vancouver. B.C. the coupons with ee oe 


The said dividend will be paid 
to registered holders of said 
shares who are of record at the 
close of business on September 
15, 1950, by cheque which will be 


2. A dividend (Number 14) ot copies with a Certificate relative 
$1.00 per share in Canadian cur- to the deduction and payment 
rency has been declared on the of the tax and_ return’ one 
4% Cumulative Reedeemable Certificate to the Shareholder. ht 


Forms No. 601 are not available 
at local United States banks. thev 
can be secured from any office 
of The Royal Bank of Canada. 


Preferred Shares for the three 
months ending September 30, 1950 


The said dividend will be pay- 
able on or after October 2, 1950 
in respect of the shares specified 
in any share warrant on presenta- 
tion and delivery of dividend 
coupon No. 14 at any Branch of 
The Royal Bank of Canada in 
Canada. 

The said dividend wili be paid 
to registered holders of said 
shares who are of record at the 
close of business on be age 
15, 1950, by cheque which will on the date of naaemeaadaan 
be mailed on September aaa aoe Such conversion cam he effected 
from the office of the Montrea only through a a icihanesed 
Trust Company, Vancouver, B.C. Dealer, i.e, a Canadian branch 
of any Canadian chartered bank 


Subject to Canadian Regula- 
tions affecting enemy aliens, non- 
residents of Canada may convert 
this Canadian dollar dividend 
into United States currency or 
such other foreign currencies as 
are permitted by the general 
regulations of the Canadian 
Foreign Exchange Control Board 
at the official Canadian Foreign 
Exchange control rates prevailing 


3. The Income Tax Act of the 


Dominion of Canada _ provides The Agency of The Roval Bank 
that a tax of 15% shall be tm- of Canada, 68 William Street. 
posed and deducted at the source New York City. is prepared to 
on all dividends payable by accept dividend cheques or 
Canadian debtors to  non-resi- coupons for collection § through 
dents of Canada. The tax will an Authorized Dealer and con- 
be deducted from all dividend version into any permitted for- 
cheques mailed to non-resident eign currency. 

shareholders and The Roya) Bank RY ORDER OF THE BOARD 


of Canada will deduct the tax 
when paying coupons to or for 3. A. 
accounts of non-resident share- 
holders, Ownership Certificates 
(Form No. 600) must accom- 125 
pany all dividend coupons pre- 
sented for payment by residents 
of Canada. 


BRICE 
Secretary 


Carrall Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
August 31, 1950 
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Prevention is better 
than cure... 


YOUR BOILERS may be insured . . . but insurance is 
not enough. Insurance does not prevent accidents and 


accidents will happen. 


The danger of accidents occurring can be greatly 
lessened by regular inspection of your power plant 
equipment. That is the reason we inspect all the equip- 
ment we insure, and entrust that work only to men 
trained and skilled in that important work. 


Protect yourself against loss of property . . . and 
loss of business, too... by means of insurance with a 
Company known for the quality and effectiveness 
of its inspection staff. Be fully insured—ask your 
broker or agent for details. 


EXPERIENCE 


SERVICE STABILITY 


The Boiler eee and. 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


en 


ta eta 


806 The Bank of Nova 
Scotia Bidg , Montreal 


resident in the 
allowable 
claim 
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see for yourself why an 





Exclusive with Iron Fire- 
man, the Vortex oil flame 
gives you greater home 
comfort while cutting your 


fuel bills as much as 


one third. Vortex 
instantly 
No other oil burner has heating 


IRON FIREMAN 


BURNER 


v This Iron Fireman Vortex oil flame, 
above the grate line, is the most efficient 
Conversion burner you can install in your 
present heating plant. 


Pi na natn 
———— J 
a 


ee 
\ es 





Ordinary burners release 
heat in ashpit, missing im- 
portant heating surfaces. 


flame applies heat 
to entire primary 
surface of furnace 


or boiler. 


this fuel saving flame. Re- 

leasing its heat above the grate line, the 
Iron Fireman Vortex oil flame completely 
covers the hearth and blankets the side- 
walls of your furnace. Rich radiant heat 
is absorbed quickly by the primary 
heating surfaces and released in the rooms 


of your house, instead of up the chimney 






Folder 


THE IRON FIREMAN 


NEP] 


Illustrated 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Use the coupon. 
L. 


ON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC HEATING WITH OIL, GAS, COAL 


32. Saving as much as 30°) on oil bills. 

You also get the economy of the Iron 
Fireman Vortex flame in complete furnace 
or boiler units with built-in Iron Fireman 
Vortex oil burner, for warm air, steam, 
or hot water heating. 


See your dealer or mail coupon. 





Sent free on request. Address 


{ 
ot 3 Get | 
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THE ECONOMY 


THIS week war and defence require- 
ments governed thinking on the busi- 
ness front. It was evident that the 
present rearmament program was only 
an interim one and might have to be 
enlarged considerably. The same was 
true of taxation. And it appeared that 
despite governmental and business de- 
sires to the contrary, all-over price 
and wage and = materials controls 
might have to be applied to safeguard 
the defence program and the national 
welfare. It all depended on coming 
Strains and pressures. 

Though the Prime Minister had 
said that Canadian troops would not 
be sent to Europe and that Canada’s 
main role in United Nations’ defence 
would be that of an arsenal, it appear- 
ed that this decision, like many other 
tremendous decisions now being made 
or demanding to be made, might be 
nullified and changed overnight as the 
result of new developments in_ the 
world situation. 

Presumably such changes would 
importantly affect the nature of Cana- 
dian production. But they would not 
be likely to lower the general level ot 
Canadian business activity. 


Policy: 
PRICE DAMPER 


EVEN before the effects of accelerat- 
ed detence spending had been felt, 
rising prices were causing trouble on 
the labor tront, in household budgets, 
and even in the Federal budget. 

A report by the Purchasers’ Asso- 
clation of Toronto showed a tight 
supply situation and rising prices over 
a wide range of materials. In construc- 
tion, getting most items had reached 
the “difficult, if not impossible stage.” 
Even cement, with production at an 
all-time high, was on a ration basis. 
Electrical material prices were 10 per 
cent higher. Manufacturers of some 
paper boxes and shipping cases were 
quoting three to four months’ delivery. 
Paint and varnish supply had been hit 
hard by U.S. buying, and the coal car 
shortage on railways had tightened up 
coal supply. Rubber prices had risen 
in New York trom 26'2 cents a pound 
in May to about 57 cents now. Cotton 
was about 10 cents a pound higher 

With the outlook for defence eX- 
penditures substantially and immedi- 
ately higher, something had to be done 
about prices. ; 

Price controls seemed to be out. for 
the time being anyway. There were 
other methods. Convinced that. the 
Canadian economy was capable of 
increasing defence production with- 
out seriously hurting the standard of 
living, Ottawa was going to limit its 
price control activities to nipping off 
some of the roots of rising prices. 

Nip one: a form of flexible credit 
control. A. bill restricting consumer 
credit got through Commons without 
a dissenting voice. When it becomes 
law it will have regulations attached 
to it; under the regulations some con- 
sumer goods will be singled out to 
receive restrictions on their sale and 
purchase by the installment method. 
What items will be selected will be 
determined by the results of a survey 


CANADIAN BUSINESS 


aimed at finding out where inst 
buying adds seriously to inflati 
there’s a wide field for Gove 
activity in this respect: sales 
and acceptance companies inc 
financing of the installment 1 
by 37 per cent between 194 
1949. The share of consume: 
financing increased from 58 
cent of the aggregate to 66.9 px 
Nip two: The Essential M 
(Defence) Act. This gives th 
ernment power to control proc 
and distribution of goods and . 
which it declares essential to 
C. D. Howe will administer t} 
As far as he is concerned the 
whether the controls will be 
will be “whether the particulai 
is being bought in quantity 
fence, and whether the defen 
chases create a scarcity.” 


REIN-HOLDER HOWE: 


fence purchases create ¢ 


Finance: 


ment 
But 
ment 
ance 
ased 
ethod 
and 
2oods 
per 
cent. 
‘Tlals 
Gov- 
iction 
Vices 
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Act. 
St of 
plied 
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de- 
pur- 
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MAZUMA 


ALBERTA appears to be | 
another big surplus year. The 
report issued by Provincial 
C. K. Huckvale on the gove 
Operations in the three mont 
ended June 30 showed an ove 
surplus of $14,156,959, nearly 
the $5,230,042 cash surplus 
30, 1949, 

Cash receipts from ordinai 
climbed to $38,221,000, an 
of $13,558,203. On the oth 
cash payments for ordinary 
only increased by $2,557,161 
tal of $16,728,947. The prov 
vided $400,962 for debt rr 
and made net payments of $¢ 
on capital account, an inc 
$2,068,563. 

Pumping new found cash 
provincial treasury, the sales 0 
owned petroleum and nati 
leases yielded $15,198,837. 
crease of $10,912,414 over th 
period of last year. There w: 
crease of $591,000 in moto 
licence fees, $500,000 more 
same period in 1949 from liq 
trol board profits and an ext 
549 trom the gasoline tax. 
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\STER GARDINER: “More 
est whether we like it or not.” 





Agriculture: 
FROST EFFECTS 


GOVERNMENT. buyers, who have 
the job of finding 60 million Ibs. of 


yacon this Vear to fill a Canadian con- 


tract th the U.K. were having a 
tough time. In the last third of the 
ear they have to round up about 45 
ullion ibs. to complete the contract. 
Canad appetites, and probably Ca- 
idian beef prices, weren't helping 
Canadians had been eating so 
nuch e pork (20 per cent increase 
stmonth) that bacon purchases to 
contract had to be delayed. 

st Canada was able to supply 
million Ibs. of the 160 mil- 


d British contract. 
Nevertheless the hog population was 
larketings were about 21 per 
r so tar this vear. It seemed 
. that next vear there would 
Speaking at 
Agriculture 


hogs available 
fortnight, 
Grardinet 


last 
foretold a substan- 
se In Canadian livestock pro- 
especially 


ymised 


hogs. Big factor 
abundance of feed. 
vhich hit the prairies at the 
gust was likely to result in 
rsion of large quantities of 
That, said the Minis- 
mean we're going to 


d secon livestock whether we like 


teed. 


 to 


lewan 


e\ ssing 


farmers, meanwhile, 
more dissatisfaction 
sight” method of grading 
by elevator agents. They 
e scientific system of grad- 
£ Das ‘n milling and baking quali- 
is rost damage—the worst in 
aay has made feelings hotter 
n on the subject. This year 
iers have had their wheat 
OW aS number 6 or even 
his Wheat has weighed 60 
iNds he bushel or more. In other 
graded wheat weighed as 
/ounds to the bushel. Farm- 
d wheat this year feel they 
tting full value for it. 
rly sown crops which were 
arly have graded Nos. 2, 3 
the great bulk of the crops 
ewan this year are, or will 
5, 6 and Feed 









TELETYPE 


THE BELL TELEPHONE 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 


880 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 
Ontario Branch Office—68 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 


A stock tariff company doing business in all 
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MODERN MANAGEMENT knows the 


importance of keeping every unit of a 


business in constant touch. Phat is 


whv more businesses every vear 


BELL TFELETYP) 


advantage ol 
speeding service to CUSLOTNCrs, TNENLINIZIne 


errors, increasing profits. Il vou're 
| 


interested in what BELL TELI 


LYPI 
can do tor your business, write or call 


our nearest Business Office 


COMPANY OF CANADA 


are taking 
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You’re always close to 


MORRIS SERVICE. 


fr k 
fit 
Wis Ul Right across Canada—wherever you 
| [ t live—there’s a Morris dealer 
| 
- A Tae convenient to vou. He’s ready to supply 
Es: § H 
- be vou with all Morris parts and 
~killed Morris service. So 
buy vour Morris now. with 2 i 
aon | E29 
omptlete confidence. Morris . a iT) A ¥ 
service Is alwavs available! oa) 7 Ga, —— 
4° Te t : v . 


re 
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| MORRIS Minor 


suurself to 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
TOLEDO MOTORS LTD... MONTREAL 


’ 
\| : 
\ 
| u 
JAMES L. 
JAMES: L. 


ONFORD MOTORS 


BRITISH MOTORS LTD., ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


™ Casualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE 





IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 


=. D. GOODERHAM, President 


LTD., VANCOUVE 





COOKE MOTORS LTD... TORONTO 
COOKE MOTORS (Western) LTD... WINNIPEG 


AR 


eee ee 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 





U.S. BUSINESS 


Aircraft: 
JET PROGRAM 


THE $i2.5 million testing program 
for new commercial aircraft proto- 
types, designed to meet Canadian and 
British competition on jets, is moving 
towards enactment in Congress. White 
House officials have pushed the bill 
out of a House committee, where it 
has been held for several months, 
while the attempt was made to work 
out a program which would more et- 
fectively challenge Canadian leader- 
ship in the jet commercial field. 

But U.S. aircraft manufacturers 
have cooled on a big commercial 
plane development program at this 








= ernationa 


WAR JETS: F 


tion lines at 


Y4's roll off produc- 
Burbank, Cal plant 
time. They figure their heavy military 
contracts will Keep them fully occu 
pied without the headaches involved 
in starting from scratch on commer 


1 
clal jet projects 


Lumbering: 
OUT-BID 


EIGHT hundred New England Jum 
bermen are as exercised over Cana 
dian Maine 


growers Were a few weeks ago 


competition as potato 

These mills, contronted by a record 
demand tor finished lumber. assert 
they are losing huge quantities of logs 
to higher bids from Canadian mills 
Canadian they maintain, 
are able to outbid them because of the 


Operators, 


differential. The hue and crv 
began when several Canadian bidders 
offered $50 a thousand for logs at the 


wage 


roadside against 


from the U.S 


a top price of $35 


mills 


Insurance: 


FREIGHT CARS 


PRUDENTIAL Insurance Co. stands 
ready for new railroad freight car con- 
struction to the tune of $800 million 
ot a billion dollar program. The plan 
is Somewhat similar to the $100 mil- 
lion car-building and leasing program 
announced by Equitable Life Insur- 
ance several weeks ago, 

The latter project will place 18,000 
freight cars on the rails within the 
next few months. 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOU 


SILVER - MILLER 


MINES LIMITED 


NOTICE S HEREBY 
t a quart vy d of 
>) per I is 
te t payat in ( 
F . iesday be 
shareholders of record 
se ff business on Thu 
Octobe 1 h 195 
By Order of the Board 
JOHN W. TOVELL, 
President 
ro! Ontario 
September 20th, 1950. 
aa 


COCHENOUR WILLANS 
GOLD MINES, LIM!TED 


j 
divide 


funds 


Ask your Investment Dealer 


or Broker for 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD. 


THE OLDEST 


IN THE WORLD 


TORONTO 


prospectus. 


No Personal Liability 


DIVIDEND NO. 3% 





No Personal Liability 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


INTERIM DIVIDEND NO. ! 


has 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 


cents per share lr 


been declared on the 


tock of Cochenour Willans Gold Mi 
No Personal 
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Septemt 
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ATOM-BOMBS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


well « dust drawn up in the suction 
phase. The dust is quickly rendered 
radioa ive. Depending on weather 
conditions, the fall-out of these par- 
ticles ay spread over a wide area, 
far from the actual blast, and will 
cause nger to people working in the 
area. 

Her. is what students, and the Brit- 
sh pul ic, are told: “Exposure to ra- 
jiation will cause radiation sickness 
which vill be fatal if large enough 
doses . e absorbed. The human body 
can ab.orb a small dose of radiation 
daily 1° years without being affected 
a any way. A maximum permissible 
dose \ be laid down for members 
of the < ivil Defence Corps called up- 
i to \ork in radioactive areas 
Before ‘escue parties are sent in, the 
dose 1 can be determined and this 
will inv cate the period of time they 
can Wo. \ in the area with safety.” 


Develop Confidence 


Hearing those points, and handling 
he instiuments designed for use in the 
ttermath of an atomic blast, students 
fevelop a confidence which does not 
Ways exist on arrival. The area de- 


rector shows Whether they can enter a 
ven a to carry out rescue work, 
d he long they can stay. It en- 
es them to mark out “safe” areas. 


neter, Carried in the pocket 
n. lets the individual know 


ict ow much radiation he has 
sor and when he has’ had 
ug [he contamination detector, 
cl rks through clothing, proves 


le IS “cleansed”. 

Alt \ there is a trained — and 
¢ yerienced—body of two mil- 
n people in Britain, as a result of the 
\ The nucleus of the present 
lization consists of the train- 

tors and the recruits who are 

irses in their own commun- 

es at icast one night a week. Should 
very Serious, the force could 

at least two million virtual- 

it, and be efficiently organ- 
p-dated in a matter of weeks 


love and the other ex 
nected with civil defence 
are probably in a better 
in-any other country with 
preparations for taking care 
lan population in total war- 
lc or otherwise. But that 
ves added urgency to the 
action and information in 
ke Canada which, although 
not be a target for over-run- 
gh med forces, may well be on 

:) Is Strategic industrial targets. 





The Public Service of Canada 


Requires 


Assistant Trade 


oe e 
Cccmmissioners 
$2,880—$3,780 


for ty Department of Trade and 
Com ree, Ottawa and Abroad. 


nd application forms at Civil 
Commission Offices, National 
x ment Service Offices and 
Post Offices. 
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QUALITY AND STYLE 


Mug 


the Famous W orld-Renowned 


LAN McAFEE 
SHOES 










Exclusive 
to 
Chambers 
i 
CANADA 

8 


The male look for Fall is one of good taste! There's an air of 

quality combined with perfect styling in the man’s Fall ward- 

robe ... there's a feeling a casual correctness that makes Alan 

McAFEE shoes a pleasure to wear. Handsomely styled from 

rich willow calf by England's leading craftsmen. These famous 

English shoes come in Black or Brown. Sizes 512 to 12. Widths 
103 YONGE STREET 


| $9.50 
Sons 


Store Hours: 9 to 5 p.m. Daily—(Closed Wednesday at 1 p.m. 
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A MILLION CANADIANS USE THE B of M 





al jin 12 cs t aan 
Bank or MonTREAL [AT 


AO?S 


° * =_ 
Canada 2 Foret Bank ... WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 








PW nap! 
o WW. helps to put em up! 
P.W. Teletype can help your oS ian 
business . just as it moves ; > 
supplies quickly and main- 
tains production schedules 


for the Building Materials in- 





dustry by flashing instant, 
accurate, typewritten orders. 


Call your local telegraph office . a communica- 


ns expert will arrange a demonstration. 


CANADIAN )CANADIAN 
NATIONAL PACIFIC 


HANDLING MORE THAN 75% OF ALL CANADIAN TELETYPE SERVICE 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


SOME labor unions strongly object to 
compulsory arbitration of wage and 
hour disputes between employers and 
employees, while others insist upon 
having a compulsory arbitration 
clause written into their contracts with 
employers. Among the latter are the 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 

For a long time there has been a 
statutory condition in fire insurance 
policies providing for compulsory ar- 
bitration in case of a loss, if any differ- 
ence arises as to the property insured, 
the property saved, or the amount of 
the loss. In that event, such value and 
amount and the proportion thereof, if 
any, to be paid by the insurance com- 
pany shall, whether the right to re- 
cover on the policy is disputed or not, 
and independently of all other ques- 
tions, be submitted to the arbitration 


of some person chosen by both parties. 


Who Arbitrates? 


If both parties cannot agree on one 
person, then to two persons, one to 
be chosen by the insured and the 
other by the insurance company, and 
a third to be appointed by the persons 
so chosen, or on their failing to agree, 
then by a judge of the county or dis- 
trict in which the loss has happened: 
and such reference shall be subject to 
the provisions of the Arbitration Act 


It is also provided by law that the 
award of the arbitrator or arbitrators 
shall, if the insurance company Is in 
other respects liable, be conclusive as 
to the amount of the loss and the pro 
portion to be paid by the insurance 
company, and also that where the full 
amount of the claim is awarded, the 
costs shall follow the event, while in 
other cases all questions of costs shall 


be in the discretion of the arbitrators 


While submission to arbit: tion 
compulsory, it does not cons itute 
waiver by the insurance com iny oj 
any of its rights; for stance 
the right, instead of making p. ymen: 
to repair, rebuild or replace prop. 
erty damaged or lost. In such «vent 


must give written notice of i‘. inten. 
tion to do so within 15 da s after 


receipt of proofs of loss, and it mus 
commence to repair, rebuild or re. 
place the property within 30 «ays af. 
ter receipt of proofs of loss ani there. 
after must proceed with all due dili- 
gence until completion. 


Conditions 


While the condition as to arbitra. 
tion may be waived by the insurance 
company in whole or in pari, it can 
only be done if the waiver is clearly 
expressed in writing signed by a 
agent of the company. Any officer 
agent who assumes to enter into 
written agreement on behal! of 
company relating to any matter cor 
nected with the insurance is to he 
deemed prima facie to be the agent ot 
the insurance company for the 


pose. 
It has been held that where an 
surance company demands a irbit 


tion, it cannot set up the defence 
original error, when it is shown ¢ 
it had prior notice of the ro! 
also has been held that a ymp 
cannot set up irregularities in the 
tices and preliminary proots ot 
under such conditions. Furth 


been held that the “actual ue 
the property to the insured at thet 
of the loss is the basis upon cht 


loss is to be adjusted, not the “rep 
ment value,” that is, the cost of 
placing the property destroy 
optional for the insurance: 
by the terms of the policy 

Georg: G 


The married woman wants peace of mind and security for herself 
and her family—money for food—shelter—clothes—education. 


The business woman wants peace of mind and security at re- 


tirement. 


Ask for our pamphlet especially written for women 
entitled “‘I Want Insurance’’. It will interest vou. 
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ALUMINUM HAS GROWN TO 
BE A LARGE PART OF 






CANADIAN LIVING 
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. Oe ns Ov st to ML : 


“See this model? It was made before I was born, and when Arvida 
was just farmland. Yet I can show you on it just where our 
house is, and the streets along which I come to work, or go to the 
stores, or to church, or to play tennis or ski. And TI can show 
vou the aluminum smelter where my father works, and_ the 
powerhouse where my boyfriend works — and the house in which 


we're going to live when we're married. 


“its all here. This is a miniature of an up-to-date city, a city 
that has evervthine — and was born full-size. That’s why I call it, 


‘A p ece of future Canada ina glass case’ 


“You see, an engineer's dream has added a city to Canada — 
a place where 12,000 people like me live and work and enjoy 
ourselves. My neighbours who have lived in other places tell me 
this is the nicest city in Canada. Certainly 1 wouldn't want to 


live anvwhere else.” 


Phe smelter at Arvida, the powerhouses at Shipshaw close by, 
the wharves at Port Alfred a few miles away these are only 
parts of what Alcan has planned and built in Canada during the 
last fifty vears. The Company is still planning, still building. Its 
erowth makes Canada a bigger, better, richer place in which to 
live and work — for every aluminum ingot produced in Canada 


makes Canada that much better off. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


Producers and Processors of Aluminum for Canadian Industry and World Markets 


Plants at Shawinigan Falls, Arvida, Isle Maligne, Shipshaw, Port Alfred, 
Wakefield, Kingston, Toronto, Etobicoke 
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Cason why COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


SOME labor unions strongly object to While submission to arbitr tion i. 
compulsory arbitration of wage and compulsory, it does not cons: ‘tute 4 
hour disputes between employers and waiver by the insurance com) iny oj 
employees, while others insist upon any of its rights; for instance 
having a compulsory arbitration the right, instead of making p. yment 
clause written into their contracts with to repair, rebuild or replace ti prop. 
employers. Among the latter are the erty damaged or lost. In such «vent, jt 
International Ladies Garment Work- must give written notice of i!. intep. 
ers and the Amalgamated Clothing tion to do so within 15 da‘s after 
Workers. receipt of proofs of loss, and it must 
commence to repair, rebuild or te. 
place the property within 30 ays af. 
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ence arises as to the property insured, gence until completion. 

the property saved, or the amount of 
the loss. In that event, such value and 
amount and the proportion thereof, if While 
any, to be paid by the insurance com- 
pany shall, whether the right to re- 
cover on the policy is disputed or not, 
and independently of all other ques- 
tions, be submitted to the arbitration 
of some person chosen by both parties. 
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The married woman wants peace of mind and security for herself 
and her family—money for food—shelter—clothes—education. 


The business woman wants peace of mind and security at re- 
tirement. 


Ask for our pamphlet especially written for women 


entitled ‘‘I Want Insurance’’. It will interest you. 
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IN 2 a, YEARS 


ALUMINUM HAS GROWN TO 
BE A LARGE PART OF 
CANADIAN LIVING 
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Ot wmeauk Ust to ML . 


“See this model? It was made before I was born, and when Arvida 
was just farmland. Yet I can show you on it just where our 
house is, and the streets along which I come to work, or go to the 
stores, or to church, or to play tennis or ski. And I can show 
vou the aluminum smelter where my father works, and the 
powerhouse where my boyfriend works — and the house in which 


we're going to live when we're married. 


“its all here. This is a miniature of an up-to-date city, a city 
that has everything — and was born full-size. That's why I call it, 
‘A piece of future Canada ina glass case’ 

“You see, an engineer’s dream has added a city to Canada — 
a place where 12,000 people like me live and work and enjoy 
ourselves. My neighbours who have lived in othet places tell me 
this is the nicest city in Canada. Certainly | wouldn't want to 


live anvwhere else.” 


Phe smelter at Arvida, the powerhouses at Shipshaw close by, 
the wharves at Port Alfred a few miles away—these are only 
parts of what Alcan has planned and built in Canada during the 
last fifty years. The Company is sull planning, sull building. Its 
growth makes Canada a bigger, better, richer place in which to 
live and work — for every aluminum ingot produced in Canada 


makes Canada that much better off. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


Producers and Processors of Aluminum for Canadian Industry and World Markets 


Plants at Shawinigan Falls, Arvida, Isle Maligne, Shipshaw, Port Alfred, 
Wakefield, Kingston, Toronto, Etobicoke 
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Weston’s 1s proud that so many Canadian womer 
valued Weston customers . . . and that of its 
Shareholders about ASU are women. 

And Weston’s realizes that, to hold the confidence it 


enjoyed for over OS years, it must constant!) 
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